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THE MUSEUM GALLERIES 


(STUDIOS) 
Telephone: Temple Bar 3932. Telegrams: “ Museumgal.” 
53 SHORT’S GARDENS, DRURY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2. 





Self Portrait of WILLIAM HOGARTH, 


founder of the English School of Painting, whose “ Rake’s Progress” and “The Election” are counted amongst his 
chief works. This Portrait is included in the Gallery of One Hundred Famous Portraits issued by the Museum Galleries. 


“THE RAKE’S PROGRESS” 
“THE ELECTION ” 


OLLOWING upon our notice in this journal of July 5, the Engraver, Mr. E. J. Stodart, 
not having materially advanced on the above works for a further progressive state to be shown, 
the Publishers would ask you to watch this page for further announcements in the 
near future. As the different states appear it will be seen how the Engraver gradually 
fills up the whole plate with innumerable Stipple dots until finally the plate is ready 
for the impressions in colour. If you did not see the reproductions of states one, 
two and three of the arrest of the Rake, and states one and two of The Levee, and 
are interested in the technique, the Publishers will be pleased to send you a prospectus, 
giving full information, together with miniatures of the work in colour. It should be 
noted that the edition is strictly limited and that the list is being very quickly subscribed, 
although the series will not be completed until 1935. Application for particulars of 
subscription should therefore be made without delay. 
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W. E. HURCOMB’S 


I usually talk about important pieces of silver that are sold at 
my rooms forty-eight Fridays out of the fifty-two per annum. 
This week it is small and unimportant lots, salt cellars and small 


teapots. 


There must be many more such salt cellars and teapots 


hidden away in banks, safes or strong rooms, or may be in daily 
use. Last Saturday I collected on one of my gratuitous visits 
four Georgian Trencher Salt Cellars (one illustrated), weight 








O9fozs. Value of silver at 1s. 4d. oz., current price, 13s. 


I pro- 


mised the owner £52 10s. at least, but more likely to be about 
£100. Four others a little older came from another source— 


weight 15ozs., value of silver 20s. 
on July 25th exceeded my expectation, 
eight realising £281 1s, 3d. 





Friday, July 18th, 
weight, the two realising over £800. 
seem like fiction, but it is a fact all the same. 


The result 
the 
Experto Crede 

I recently sold at auction an octagonal 
Georgian teapot (only 16ozs. of silver), and on 
sold another the same 
It may 


Lest you forget, buy the Daily Telegraph or Morning Post any 
Saturday, The Times any Tuesday, or Truth any Wednesday, 


and read more about my activities. 


Those who have 


faith in the old and well-known firm of 


Hurcombs, Piccadilly, W.1 (entrance 1 Dover Street), "Phone: 


Gerrard 5971—4, know that they always get a square deal. 


TRUE STORIES 








FIGURES 
OF ASSURANCE ..,. AM.P. 


By careful and prudent administration, more 
than £42,000,000 has been made for the benctit 
of the Policy Holders of the A.M.P. since its 
foundation in 1849. And this, after providing 
for all expenses of management, commission, 
taxes, etc. The Assets of the A.M.P. are 
£74,000,000 and Annual Income £10,500,000. 
As befits the largest British Mutual Life 
Office, Premiums are low, Bonuses high; Con- 
ditions Liberal and Policies world-wide. 

Have you a Policy in the A.M.P.? Tf not a 
Post Card to the Manager will have immediate 
attention. 


MUTUAL 


AUSTRALIAN | sftees00_| PROVIDENT 
73-76 King William St., SOCIETY = 


London, E.C. 4. 
D. E. Welker, Manager for the United Kingdom. 














DO 


A Pound wouldn't break anyone normally 
situated, but it will break the dreadful 
n.onotony of the mean streets for one poor 


child for a fortnight. 


WILL YOU 
THIS GOOD ACTION 


and send a Pound to-day for the 
CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS 
FUND to The Earl of Arran (Room 4), 
18 Buckingham Street, Strand? In 1929 we 
sent away over 32,000 children. This year, 
owing to lack of Funds, we have had to 


reduce our numbers by several thousands. 











AUGUST. 


August derives its name from Augustus Cesar, the 
greatest of the Cesars after Julius. As one of the 
months had already been called after Julius Cesar, 
Augustus, not to be outdone, chose the next month for 
himself, and by robbing poor February, gave his own 
month the extra day needed to put it on an equality with 
July. 

Only emperors may change figures and alter dates; for 
others, what is done cannot be undone. But if you 
effect your assurance with - 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


you will have no desire to see undone the very satis- 
factory results shown by your policy. A whole-of-life 
assurance, by limited payments, is a_ particularly 
advantageous contract; and its compound bonuses 
continue accruing annually even after premium pay- 
ment; have ceased. 


The Standard’s bonus is 42/-% annual and 
compound, and the great strength of the Company 
gives every indication that this handsome rate will be 
maintained. 


| Write to-day for With Profit Prospectus “* A.C.15.” 


he STANDARD [IF 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED DUBLIN 
1825 59 DAWSON STREET 






LONDON 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. <4 
ISaPALL MALL sw, 


HEAD OFFICE - 3 GEORGE STREET S& 
EDINBURGH 


















will quickly convert 
your garden refuse— 
lawn mowings, weeds, 
leaves, pea and bean 
haulm, etc.—into a 


RICH MANURE, 


equal in every respect 
to Farmyard Manure. 
Gardeners, Nurserymen, Fruitgrowers and Farmers in 
all parts of the world have adopted the ADCO process 
with success. It provides the most effective substitute 
for animal dung. ADCO ACCELERATOR (for lawn 
mowings and soft green refuse), 28lb., 4/6; 56|b., 
8/-; | cwt. 15/-. STANDARD ADCO (for all other 
rubbish, bracken, and straw), 28 lb., 

6/3; 56 lb., 11/6; | cwt., 22/-. Car- 


riage paid to nearest goods station. Cash with order. 














1 cwe. 
of ADCO 















MAKES FROM 
2 “- TONS OF 
{ 


H 
MANURE 





Stocked by all leading Seedsmen, etc. (Above prices 
do not apply to Ireland.) 
ADCO LTD., 55 HARPENDEN, HERTS. 













































WHERE ARE YOU GOING FOR YOUR 
HOLIDAYS? 


SUMMER TOURS to 
MADEIRA or CANARY ISLANDS 
at reduced return fares. 
Madeira Ist class £20, 2nd class £15. 
Canary Islands Ist class - - - £20. 
CRUISES to ANTWERP, 
ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG 
and back. Fortnightly from London. 
13-14 days. Ist class fare - - £20. 
Write for full partieulars to— 
ead Office: 

3, ees Street, London, EL.S. 


West End Agency 
125, Pall Mall. SW. 


NION-CASTLELIN 
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‘———— IN THE CITY: 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES’S APPEAL. 
“7 appeal 


| to the men and women of our Empire to give generously in support 
| of this great Service—the Life-boats, I appeal not only as President 
| of the Institution, but as Master of the Merchant Navy and_ Fishing 
Fleets.” EDWARD, P. 
EACH YEAR WE NEED 
1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 




















yee wil hind 
diessed 


who controls-affairs knows full 
well the importance of detail. 

















i to maintain the Service. He knows, for example, that 
‘ PR yi send your 5/- to-day, and be fine, smooth Linings make his 
rt H ONE IN A MILLION.” ° fortabl 
; . p suits more comfortable and 
z | Will you also remember the Life-boats in your Will? b fi . Th 
z | The Earl of Harrowby, George F. Shee, M.A., etter-ntting. e use of a 
4 | Honorary Treasurer. Secretary, *COURTINE” LINING, 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, d d b 
| Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. woven an guarantee ; y 
eS _ COURTAULDS, provides 











the proper strength and sleek- 
ness for smart business dress. 
Non-fading and very supple, 
a ‘“COURTINE” LINING 
stands every strain and ensures 
a snug, yet easy fit. Thatiswhy 
the well-dressed man always 


drop in cs 











[COURTAULDS) 


* erm 


HE JOY of a 
holiday is being 
brought into the sad 


lives of hundreds of little 


: a ear will give an over- | Jf any difficulty in obtaining “ COURTINE” LININGS, write to the Manu 
slum children and w cary £5 Sie mother | facturers: COURTAULDS, LTD.,16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, LONDON, E.C.1. 


mothers through the and three ailing children 

CHURCH ARMY _3 a fortnight’s holiday. 

FRESH AIR HOMES. fi ° 1 a | eremaimanes —_ 
e a poor 

Good food, happy sur- mother and her baby one 


{ e e 
roundings and a complete ee ee ere The Missions to Seamen 


] glorious sunshine. 
change are provided. Alternatively would you | |} 


Many others cannot go like to finance one of in 110 Ports. 





\ The name is on 
the selvedge. 


GUARANTEED FULLY SHRUNK. 











these outings at a cost of 
when funds are low. about £10— 


Will you send a gift now A DAY OUT for 

and ensure the happiness Old Women Match sellers, 
" . ‘ > Old Age Pensioners, 

of one family or more? Lodging House Women? 





Cheques crossed “ Barclays a/c Church Army” payable 
to Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., Hon. Chief: Secretary, 
55 Bryanston Street, London, IV’. 1. 


CHURCH ARMY 


FRESH AIR HOMES 











ENSURE a HAPPY HOLIDAY 


by a thought for the unfor- 
tunate. Please remember 


THE WAIFS AND 
STRAYS SOCIETY 


which has rescued over 34,000 little ones, 
including. many cripples, and babies, and send 
a gift in this 
ITS YEAR OF JUBILEE 
to Rev. Dr. Westcott, Secretary, Old Town 
Hall, Kennington, London, S.E.11 (Bankers: 
Barclays Ltd.), to help in. its work of 
transferring the children 


FROM SHADOW INTO SUNSHINE. 















BRITISH TO THE CORE! THEY FED YOU THROUGH 
| THE War. THEY FEED YOU NOW. 


Please send us a donation to give them a touch 
of home when they come in from sea. 





| Stuart C. Knox, M.A., Secretary, 
11, Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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Buy 


THE MAGAZINE 


OF TODAY 
for August 


———— | 











Here are a few of the many notable articles and 
features in the current issue of this fascinating new 
illustrated monthly :— 


THE FUTURE OF POLITICAL PARTIES Hamilton Fyfe 


BUILDING THE WORLD’S LARGEST UNDER-WATER 
TUNNEL W. A. Gibson Martin 


A BIGGER ENGLAND Sir W. Beach Thomas 


SHOULD WE REFORM THE LAW? Harold J. Laski, 

Mrs. Cecil Chesterton and F. J. C. Hearnshaw 
EXPLOITING THE PLANT WORLD Alan Sinclair 
FLYING FOR ALL A. G. Fletcher 
MEASURING THE MIND Alec Rodger 
THE FUTURE OF BROADCASTING Eric Dunstan 
SPEEDING UP THE LONDON DOCKS Cecil Hann 


WHAT NOISE MEANS TO YOU 
Professor H. J. Spooner (in an interview) 


THE NEW SPAIN Sir Charles Petrie 
CAN “WHITE AUSTRALIA” SURVIVE? Harold Herd 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE: 14/- a year post free to any part of the world. 


Published by 
FLEET PUBLICATIONS, 9 Palace Gate, London, W.S8. 
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ONE SHILLING Monthly 
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News of the Week 


Great Britain and India 
N Tuesday the Prime Minister announced in the House 
of Commons that three or four members from each of 
the Opposition parties would be “full and equal delegates” 
at the Conference in the autumn. We are not yet told 
who the Knights of the Round Table are to be, nor what 
effect this decision is likely to have on the attitude of 
the Congress and other Indian politicians. It scems 
that the Statutory Commission will not be specially 
represented among the party delegates, and in view of 
the delicate psychological position, we regret the efforts 
of Mr. Lloyd George, Sir Austen Chamberlain and others 
to persuade Mr. MacDonald to commit himself upon 
the presence of any Commissioner, however indispensable 
Sir John Simon’s personal help may seem at first sight 
to be. Lord Irwin’s declared policy should still guide all 


the preparations for the Conference. 
* * x x 








In the words of the Manchester Guardian “the Simon 
Report stands and will unquestionably dominate the 
Conference, but will not be imposed upon it.” It does not 
follow that no constructive alternative to the Simon 


Report has been put forward from the Indian side. 
Besides the Nehru Report and the Report of the Indian 
Central Committee we have come across several others, 
notably that of Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola which was put 
forward in the Times of India last September. Some 
form of democracy based on the traditional Indian unit, 
the village, as explained on our Indian page this week, 
is far more likely to prove the solution of India’s problem 
of self-government than a Western Parliamentary form. 
Nor is this incompatible with “ Dominion status with 
safeguards,” the purpose to which, in a spirit of good will, 
British and Indian combined efforts must be bent. 
* * * * 

The®Viceroy received a deputation from the All-India 
Landowners’ League on Tuesday afternoon. The members 
gave in detail their objections to the Simon Report, 
to which Lord Irwin replied sympathetically, making 
special reference to the importance of a contented 
peasantry and of avoiding any measures likely to bring 
about a clash between the Indian people, town and 
country workers, and the landowning class. A review of 
the situation for the week ending July 26th is now pub- 
lished. Violence is definitely decreasing, but on the 
other hand the Times tells us that the boycott of British 
goods is “‘ spreading to an alarming extent throughout 
the country.” An additional source of discontent is the 
slump in prices of agricultural produce due to the fall 
in world prices. There are indications of renewed activity 
in the North-West fronticr province, and these are 
possibly connected with the motion, which we heartily 
deplore, introduced into the Punjab Assembly, censuring 
the conduct of the Punjab police. All responsible reports 
give us to understand that the action of the police through- 
out has been exemplary in loyalty and self-restraint. 

* * * * 
Italy 

It is with infinite regret that we record the news 
which was beginning to get through to England when 
we went to press last week. In the early morning of 
July 23rd a series of violent earthquake shocks passed 
through the country cast of Naples and up to Foggia. 
We have tried elsewhere to express our sympathy with 
the Italian people. Here we only chronicle the facts. 
More than two thousand people perished and the material 
damage has been enormous. Whole villages must be 
rebuilt, some of them on safer sites. Most of the victims 
were sleeping in their houses which collapsed upon 
them; fortunately many people were sleeping out in 
the harvest fields where they worked by day. Of the 
buildings that escaped, there remain fortunately such 
magnificent specimens as the Cathedral and Arch of 
Trajan at Benevento: their builders have defeated the 


tooth of time and the angry blows of nature. 
* * * * 


The King, with others of that admirable Royal Family, 
waited not an instant to be at the spots where his people 
were suffering most. The Red Cross Organization 
seems to have been prompt and efficient in bringing 
trains, doctors, nurses, and supplies of all kinds most 
heeded, and there are no reports of panic so soon as the 
shocks were really over. Northern Italy has suffered, 
too, from a cyclone and violent storms from Milan to 
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the Piave. Often as we have disagreed of late with 
“Italy,” meaning her Government or spokesmen, we 
have never wavered in affection for the country and its 
people. We do not like many manifestations of the 
spirit cf Fascism, but we are bound to acknowledge that 
in a catastrophe Fascist Italy has shown herself more 
vigorous and eflicient than the old Italy. We deprecate 
her new nationalist spirit when it is manifested abroad, 
but we earnestly hope that it will prove a great help 
to her where it will be sadly needed in her reconstruction. 
* * * * 
Canada 
The Canadian elections have gone with a swing against 
Mr. King, the Liberal Prime Minister for the last five 
years.. Even in the Province of Quebec many of the old 
Liberal and Roman Catholie constituencies have deserted 
the party led triumphantly by Sir Wilfrid Laurier in 
the past. A substantial entry of French Canadians 
into the Conservative Party may have quite new effects. 
The new tariff, introduced by Mr. Dunning, who is 
unseated, is evidently net the remedy with which the 
people think that their cconomic depression will be 
cured. British Columbia, in some ways the most British 
of the Provinces, alone returns more Liberals than 
before. Mr. Bennett, who is well known and liked in the 
Mother Country and was born in New Brunswick like 
Mr. Bonar Law, will become Prime Minister with a Con- 
servative majority over all other parties together. He is, 
of course, a strong Protectionist. That will make no differ- 
ence to the warm welcome that he will receive here at 
the Imperial Conference. 
ok * * ok 
Parliament 
On Thursday, July 24th, the House of Commons in 
Committee of Supply had a most depressing debate 
upon our foreign trade. On Friday, the 25th, the House 
passed the third reading of the Finance Bill. On Monday 
some progress was made in Committee with the Land 
Drainage Bill, but the excitement began about Mr. 
Sandham’s insulting speech outside the House. Our 
Parliamentary correspondent spares us the pain of dealing 
with that distasteful matter in this column. We leave 
Mr. Sandham to the Committee ef Privileges. On the 
same day the Upper House passed the Public Works 
Loans Bill. Lord Hunsdon protested against four new 
members, whatever their qualifications, being thrust 
unexpectedly upon the Board by the Government, 
apparently for reasons of party. On ‘Tuesday the Govern- 
ment statement about the Indian Conferenee, to which 
we have already referred, was read in both Houses. 
In the Lords, Lord Salisbury and Lord Reading accepted 
for their parties the invitation to be represented at the 
Conference. The House also read the Naval Treaty Bill 
the second time, and passed the Finance Bill. 
x a # x 
Electoral Reform 
It is a pity that Lord Ullswater has had to tell the 
Prime Minister that the Parliamentary Conference on 
Electoral Reform has wasted its time. The repre- 
sentatives of the parties in the House of Commons 
showed no signs of being able to “‘ confer ” in the sense 
of being open to give and take. The Labour repre- 
sentatives would not hear of Proportional Representation 
with the Single Transferable Vote. The Liberals were 
solid against the adoption of the Alternative Vote in 
single member constituencies. ‘The Conservatives would 
not agree to the Alternative Vote in any circumstances. 
The reform, which was nrobably in everybody’s mind 
though upon nobody's timid tonguc, is that, to reduce 
the unwieldy quantity and perhaps to improve the quality 


of our swollen hermaphrodite register, no new voter 
should be registercd before he or she reaches the age of 
twenty-five or twenty-six. 

* * * * 


Unemployment 

The Ministry of Labour figures for July 4th make 
melancholy reading. Great Britain, as a whole, has 
16.6 per cent. of all her insured population unemployed, 
England has 15.8 per cent., Scotland 17.9 per cent., and 
Wales no less than 27.2 per cent. The distribution of 
unemployment between the counties makes it cértain 
that there is no easy remedy to be found in Protection, 
for it is in the counties dependent upon our principal] 
exporting industries—the South Welsh counties, Lan- 
‘ashire, Durham and Northumberland, Lanarkshire— 
that the highest averages are to be found. Ih spite of 
all the talk about the plight of agriculture, the agricultural 
counties have less unemployment than the average 
for the whole country, though these figures may not 
be an accurate index of prosperity, especially as the 
unemployed tend to drift into the towns. Of all, it is 
some of the villages, which are dependent on few 
industries, or one, that are hardest hit, the figures in 
some cases reaching 70 per cent. 

* * * 2 

Trade Missions 

The news of the Trade Mission to South Africa is 
followed by the announcement that a similar mission 
is to be dispatched to the Far East to study trade 
conditions. The growing co-operation between industries 
and government departments is marked by the fact 
that a contribution to the expenses of the special cotton 
section of the Mission is to come from Lancashire. The 
Department of Overseas Trade, whose Development 
Council we mention in a leading article, has always been 
ready and anxious for such co-operation, but its activities 
were far too little known among traders generally, until 
Mr. Churchill’s budget, threatening its extinction, called 
forth protests from those who did know it, and thus 
it was saved for the useful work which it isnow doing. We 
have had for years, in embryo, something similar to 
the Trade Department at Washington, without many 
of our traders being aware of it. Let us hope that it 
is now, with a higher degree of organization and alertness 
among traders and industrialists, about to come into 
its own. 

* * * * 

Trade with Soviet Russia 

The powerful American Federation of Labour has 
promoted an agitation against the import of timber from 
Sovict Russia. It prevailed upon the United States 
Treasury to announce an embargo on Soviet pulpwood, 
even protesting against the special extension of time for 
vessels still at sea, which the Treasury had granted. 
Consequently two cargo vessels—one British and one 
Norwegian-——are now anchored under the Statuc of 
Liberty awaiting the next move. This extraordinary 
step by a country which is not officially on speaking terms 
with Sovict Russia has stung President Hoover to action. 
It was given out at the White House on Tuesday, that 
whatever may be the hostility towards the system under 
which Sovict Russia is governed, the Administration 
will not ‘restrict the entry of Russian goods for any 
reasons not existent in the law and of universal applica- 
tion.” In passing, we may note that, as Mr. John Strachey 
pointed out in the House of Commons on Friday, 
July 25th, there is one market in which Great Britain 
has doubled her exports during the past nine months, 
namcly, Sevict Russia, 
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Opium 
The Times and its correspondent in China have done 


good service by publishing last Saturday a plain spoken 
article on Opium and China. Those who have lived in 
China lately may smile that we should need to have 
our eyes thus opened. They know it all, and more. 
Europe has heard, though perhaps hardly taken in, 
that the League of Nations’ Commission of Inquiry, 
after visiting Singapore, Hongkong and other places in 
the Fast outside China, has been turned back, and will 
not make its tour into the country by far the most 
important for its purpose. The enforcement of the 
Chinese Laws against the cultivation of the poppy takes 
the form of punishing the peasants who grow too little 
and grow grain for their families instead. The elaborate 
laws for prevention and control of manufacture and trade 
in opium are erforced with great vigour, even with 
assassination, against the Chinese ‘ free traders’ who 
are not in the “ring” which works with all the civil 
and military authorities, who could not exist without 
this profitable source of revenue. The regular traders 
have gun-boats and military guards at their disposal, 
as may be seen any day upon the Yangtze. Such things 
make it the more fantastic that a Chinaman at Geneva, 
nominally representing the Government of all China at 
Nanking, should claim a seat on the Council of the League. 
* ** * * 
Germany 
Hasty efforts are being made in Germany to recon- 
struct the parties before the General Election. The 
moderate Conservatives are trying to get together in a 
strong party. The Land Union is trying to form an 
agrarian party called Landvolk Partei, to be led by 
Herr Schiele, the Minister of Agriculture. Herr Hugen- 
berg is losing control of his followers; he is suffering 
for the mistakes which we recorded last week. As a 
correspondent in Germany has pointed out to us, he is 
not the leader of Herr Hitler’s National Socialists, as 
might have been understood from our “ telescopic ” 
mention of his leading the temporary alliance of his 
Deutsche Nationale Volkspartei with the Socialists. 
Members of the Democratic and the People’s parties 
hope to form a “State” party which would follow 
the principles of Herr Stresemann’s policy. Meanwhile 
the President, as was expected, has enacted by decree 
the taxation proposed in the Budget. 
* * * * 


The Organization for ‘‘ Intellectual Co-operation ”’ 

The Report of the League of Nations’ Committee of 
Inquiry on Intellectual Co-operation submitted by Sir 
Vrank Heath has not passed through the Plenary Com- 
mittee without some difficulty. M. Luchaire intimated 
that he was reconsidering his intention of resigning. 
This was particularly unfortunate, as the recommenda- 
tions for reorganization had been entirely based on the 
assumption that the Director would retire, without 
waiting for the completion of his seven years’ contract. 
He withdrew his threat, however, later, and the Com- 
mittee at once appointed M. Henri Bonnet of the 
League Secretariat to succeed him as from January Ist, 
1931. The staff of the Institute is to be greatly reduced, 
and we should not be surprised if there were some lively 
discussion at the Assembly on the expediency of having 
this Institute in Paris at all to do work that could be 
better done and with greater dispatch from Geneva. 

* * % * 

Museums 

We congratulate ourselves, the nation, and the British 
Muscum on the purchase of the “ Bedford Hours,” the 
famous illuminated manuscript made for John, first 


—~ 


Duke of Bedford, at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. No record of Plantagenet England and English 
art is quite comparable to it. How the balance of the 
cost was raised at the last moment is not quite clear. 
The Trustees of the Museum and the invaluable National 
Art-Collections Fund somehow produced it. We join 
with them in gratitude to Mr. Pierpont Morgan, who, 
in effect, advanced the money for a year. He is a good 
friend to us in these ways, and at this moment adds 
considerably by loans from his collection to the glories 
of the Exhibition of English Mediaeval Art at South 
Kensington. We wrote last week of Sir Frederic 
Kenyon’s retirement; let us add our congratulations to 
him on his successes at the last ; the Gladstone Papers, 
the Luttrell Psalter, and the Bedford Book. Would 
it be more “ sensible’ to let them go to the United 
States in payment of War debts? Perhaps so, but 
we thank Heaven that such sensible and_ businesslike 
materialism has not prevailed. Elsewhere to-day we 
write of the opportunities that provincial museums have 
of borrowing from the resources of the London museums 
and galleries. We hope that they are going to make 
greater use of them wherever they can offer really safe 


custody. 
* * * * 


Bombs in Berkshire 

It seems likely that the protests which are daily 
being made, and especially those coming from the trainers 
of horses, will prevent the desecration of the Berkshire 
Downs by the R.A.F., who proposed to use part of them 
as a bombing practice ground. Nevertheless the R.A.F. are 
in a real dilemma. They are being warned off on the 
grounds that the Downs are full of memorials of our 
most ancient history, and also because they are secluded ; 
yet seclusion they must have for their purpose. It is 
surprising that no Government Department has yet 
hit upon the expedient of asking the C.P.R.E. for 
guidance in its choice of localities for desecration. The 
chief of its opponents would thus be silenced, and rightly 
so; for it is certain that, under such guidance, the 
minimum of damage would be done. If secluded and 
populous land is to be barred, there only remain our 
seas and lakes. The sea is plainly the area best fitted 
to swallow bombs without evil after-effects, 

* * * * 


The Atlantic 

The airship ‘R100’ which many of us have seen making 
her final trials, left the country for Montreal at dawn 
on Tuesday in stormy weather. Only one British airship 
has crossed and recrossed the Atlantic, and that was 
ten years ago. The advance in knowledge, constructional 
and meteorological, since the days of ‘ R384’ has been 
great. The balance of opinion for and against lighter- 
than-air craft has fluctuated without much more decision. 
We hope that by the time these words are read she will 
be safely moored to her mast in Canada. Struggling 
along through the Atlantic waves beneath ‘ R100’ is 
* Shamrock V,’ who also carries with her the good wishes 
of thousands who love the sport of yachting and the 
grace of a sailing ship, and who admire Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s persistent pluck in trying to wrest the America’s 
Cup from the grip that has held it so jealously and so 
long. i ‘ , " 

Bank Rate, 8 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. on 
May Ist, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1034; on Wednesday week, 1033; a year ago, 100}}; 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 90}; on 
Wednesday week, 90; a ycar ago, 85. Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 79}; on Wednesday week, 
784; a year ago, 74}. 
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Great Britain and Europe 


| is welcome news that a new commercial treaty with 
Rumania is to receive this week the British signa- 
ture. By this treaty British imports will be placed on an 
equal footing with those of Continental nations, and 
indeed in some cases will secure better terms. There 
are also interesting agreements for Anglo-Rumanian co- 
operation with regard to shipping and transport, one of 
these being the planning of a new route to Egypt by fast 
steamer from Constanza to Alexandria. 

Here is an example of what is being achieved, quietly 
and without fuss, by committees of the Government such 
as the Overseas Trade Development Council, with the 
co-operation of the most far-sighted and unprejudiced 
among our industrialists. It confirms and illustrates the 
conclusion of the Committee of Inquiry into British trade 
and industry, presided over by Sir Arthur Balfour, which 
after four years’ close examination reported that :— 

“‘ Broadly speaking, and with relatively insignificant exceptions, 

British goods are admitted into foreign countries on terms at least 
as favourable as those applicable to similar goods imported from 
other foreign sources.” 
This proof that Great Britain loses nothing from its Free 
Trade position—i.e., with no means of “ retaliation ”’— 
cannot be gainsaid. Mr. Baldwin’s weapon of retaliation, 
on the other hand, we are convinced, would have the 
effect of a boomerang which would plunge the whole 
trading system of this country into confusion. 

So far from Continental Europe flooding this country 
with imports, and then taking cover behind its tariff 
walls—as is implied in the propaganda of the Empire 
Crusaders—the facts are that imports from Europe 
between 1927 and 1929 (the last two years for which 
figures are available) rose by some £7 millions, and 
exports to Europe showed an increase of £13 millions. 
For this reason we notice that none of the responsible 
champions of European Union even consider the exclusion 
of this country from Europe. Since the several parts 
of the Empire actually purchase not much more than 40 
per cent. of British goods, the folly of provoking an 
economic conflict with foreign nations purchasing the 
other 60 per cent. of our exports is only too evident. 

There is one point about the recent clamour for Empire 
Protection which deserves to be stressed. It is, as we 
have pointed out before, our old friend “ Safety First ” 
in disguise. Many of our business men shirk the special 
difficulties of trading advance in the European or the 
South American markets—the Englishman’s deficient 
training in modern languages to which we referred last 
week is a case in point; they take what they conceive 
to be the line of least resistance in seeking a remedy for 
their trade troubles in the “ sheltered ” markets of the 
Empire; and, in their satisfaction at thus sparing them- 
selves that hard thinking and exercise of imagination 
which alone can retrieve the fortunes of British trade, 
they seem to ignore the fact that, as compared with 
Europe, the Empire is not—and for many years to come 
cannot be—an expanding market. 

This short-sightedness is not by any means peculiar 
to Great Britain. Empire Protection, to call the thing by 
its true name, is, after all, only economic nationalism writ 
large. The Continental nations since the War have 
similarly followed the line of least resistance and, instead 
of creating new markets, have struggled against one 
another hopelessly for those already existing. At last, 
however, the folly of this cut-throat competition—taking 
the form of State help for certain industries, export 
bounties and various forms of more or less disguised 
Protection—is being recognized. That is the message 
of the German reply to M. Briand’s Memorandum on the 
Federal Union of Europe, and the same conclusion is 


being drawn by the economic interests in all those Euro- 
pean countries that have suffered from the political 
nationalism of the last ten years. One of the most hopeful 
signs of the times was the recent foregathering of repre- 
sentatives of Rumania, Hungary, and Yugo-Slavia, to 
promote schemes for the marketing of their common agri- 
cultural products, to supersede the agrarian legislation 
which has simply had the effect of dislocating production, 

Too many Englishmen still, when they talk of Europe, 
think only—as a writer pointed out in the Spectator last 
week—of the countries we fought with or against. Their 
horizon, like that of Sir Austen Chamberlain, is bounded 
by Locarno. Only a few take any interest either in the 
Scandinavian or Baltic countries on the one hand, or in 
the Balkans. Yet we certainly cannot-afford to neglect 
the East and South-Eastern regions of Europe. There 
you have had since 1918 nothing less than an cconomie 
revolution. A hundred million peasants freed from their 
former serf-like condition have become small-holders, 
They are potential buyers for industrialized Western 
Kurope—perhaps the most profitable field left in an over- 
exploited world. But they lack both the equipment and 
working capital necessary to raise their state to what we 
conceive to be a decent living, they lack, above all, 
purchasing power. An admirable book on economic 
conditions in Europe was published recently in France,* 
the author taking for his text the disparity between the 
two Europes that lie on either side of a line drawn roughly 
through Stockholm, Dantzig, Cracow, Budapest, Florence, 
Barcelona, Bilbao, going right round France between 
England and Ireland, and passing through Glasgow, 
Bergen, and so back to Stockholm. What he calls 
Europe A is this industrialized belt built up on * horse 
power plus coal.” He sees that electricity is the great 
source and purveyor of wealth to-day. ‘‘ Le déséquilibre 
que le cheval-vapeur a provoqué, c’est le kilowatt 
qui le supprimera.” This should be read in con- 
junction with the scheme for linking Europe by 
electricity proposed by Dr. Oliven at the recent World 
Power Conference in Berlin (The Times, Saturday, 
June 21st). It is difficult to resist Mr. Delaisi’s conclu- 
sion that “‘ the salvation of Europe lies in a return to 
Europe.” 

We are convinced that some such idea of redressing the 
economic balance as between the industrialized and the 
non-industrialized countries of Europe is behind all the 
schemes for a “* United States of Europe,” not least that 
of the Quai d’Orsay. That France would fain assume 
the leadership in this economic revival is very clear. Why 
else indeed should she so obviously persist in draining 
geld from the Bank of England, and be so eagerly setting 
about the creation of her own Money Market? It 
is time then to warn those who are being bemused 
by the prevalent Empire and Protectionist palaver 
not to lose sight of the far more important potential 
harvest for British trade in Europe, and to encour- 
age those who have realized that in Europe—and in 
Spanish America—lies the great hope for the revival 
of British trade. We do not want to see insensate rivalry 
between the industrial nations whose eyes are sct on 
Eastern and South-Eastern Europe. What we hope to 
see—through negotiations under the auspices of the 
Eeonomic Committee at Geneva—and the B.I.S.—is an 
agreement among the interested European nations as_ to 
credit conditions, sale and transport of products—in short, a 
rationalizing of markets such as was advocated by 
‘** Omega ” in the Spectator early this year. 


————t 





* Les Deur Europes. By Francis Delaisi. (Payot, Paris. 20 frs.) 
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Italy 


TALY is mourning, and the world mourns with her. 
Let her not doubt the sympathy of the British race. 
We feel for her and long to help her where an earth- 
quake has laid low her dwelling-places and slain her 
people in the South, just as we feel for those in the 
North, where a cyclone in the Valley of the Piave has 
brought death and disaster on a greater scale than the 
storm and floods have brought them to our Yorkshire 
Dales. At times we have looked on helplessly while her 
people have cowered before the irresistible advancing 
fires of Vesuvius or Mount Etna, devouring their houses 
and their fields, and we could but hope that she would 
believe in our sympathy. Two and twenty years ago, 
when the city of Messina collapsed and 70,000 Italians 
died, she could perhaps see our sympathy when the 
men-o’-war of His Majesty’s Mediterranean Fleet hastened 
thither to help. So to-day we grieve for those who lose 
and those who are lost. 

The stricken tracts of Italy are not among her richest 
but among her most beautiful, among those of which 
H. E. Luxmoore wrote half humorously, wholely with 
love, that the 
“scenery is overdone, it is so fantastically and romantically 
beautiful that you know it can’t be real and must be folded 
up and put away nightly. Blue hills and blue seas, and ruined 
castles and mountain snow and oranges and lemons and _ hills, 
where the scrub is all myrtle, and cascades and chestnut forest 
and flowers and so forth cannot be got all together and be real.” 
The tourist knows iittle of these inland tracts of Central 
or Southern Italy, but we do know elsewhere the little 
towns of France and Italy perched for safety from 
marauders upon the hills crowned by houses which jostle 
one another so closely that there is no escape when they 


collapse. Since the War building has spread _ itself 
more; but, again, the new houses are less solid than 
the old. New and old have fallen together, and with 


them have been destroyed the works of man which 
have arisen from Italy’s new energy, her roads, her 
electric communications, her newly ordered watercourses : 
all these are ruptured. Many have seen such things 
done slowly by the evil needs of war, but in our island 
we cannot believe that such things can happen in a night, 
in the twinkling of an eye. By the great merey of 
Providence few of us here know by experience the horror 
of an earthquake, of the quivering that makes man feel 
but an atom, of the prevailing noises that come from 


Museums or 


TONE who know our London museums and picture gal- 
leries and who knew them some quarter of a century 

ago will deny that their treasures are now more attractively 
and more intelligently arranged. They used to be behind 
the rest of Europe ; they are now in the van. Yet there 
is one respect in which their trustees and directors lag 
behind. To put the complaint in a sentence, they are 
not making the best use of the material placed under 
their care. They appear to think that their duty is to the 
inhabitants of London and visitors to the capital alone. 
That duty, we have admitted, is discharged admirably. 
But their responsibilities should not end there. They 
have in their cellars large numbers of pictures and objects 
of interest for which no room can be found in the National 
and Tate Galleries or in the British Museum. Why should 
not these be exhibited elsewhere ? There are plenty of 
people in other cities, towns and villages who would be 
grateful for the opportunity to see them. It is a dog-in- 
the-manger policy to keep them undisplayed, to hoard 
them up on the off-chance that some day there may be 


nowhere, of the apprehension and the utter impotence 
before the forces of Nature. Italy will not credit us 
in the chilly North with vivid imaginations or with 
much sensibility without experience. But at any rate 
we know how their own majestic and greatest poet 
painted the horror in words :— 

ancipiti trepidant igitur terrore per urbis, 

tecta superne timent, metuunt inferne cavernas 

terrai ne dissoluat natura repente, 

neu distracta suum late dispandat hiatum 

adque suis confusa velit complere ruinis. 

proinde licet quamvis caelum terramque reantur 

incorrupta fore aeternae mandata saluti ; 

et tamen inter dum praesens vis ipsa pericli 

subdit athuc stimulum quadam de parte timoris, 

ne pedibus raptim tellus subtracta feratur 

in barathrum, rerumque sequatur prodita summa 

funditus, et fiat mundi confusa ruina.* 

Another wonder strikes us. Is the mind of man so 
tenacious of the ideas bred into it from long past genera- 
tions that it has to-day the slightest tendency to cling 
to the old notions that prevailed in the minds of Job’s 
good, narrow friends? Do any of us suspect that to-day 
a crude Omnipotence deals out suffering day by day 
on earth duly to punish sin? If so, we forget the 
teaching that should have superseded it once and for 
all, when it was said: “ Those eighteen upon whom 
the tower in Siloam fell, and slew them, think ye that 
they were sinners above all men that dwelt in Jerusalem ? 
I tell you, Nay.” Italy has been tried in the furnace. 
These victims, young and old, in the sight of the unwise 
they seemed to die, but Italy will find consolation in her 
religion and in her faith in herself. May she find it 
soon. Till then may she find a little in the sympathy 
of Great Britain, where her history, her literature, her 
art and her people are so well beloved. 





*Thus are men agitated by a twofold terror throughout their 
cities; they fear the roofs above their heads: they dread lest 
the earth herself break up in a moment her caverns underneath 
and, rent asunder, display her wide gaping maw and, flung all 
together, seek to fill it up with her own ruins. Let them fancy 
so much as ever they will that heaven and earth will be 
indestructible and destined to be for ever safe, yet sometimes 
the ever present force of danger goads them to fear that the earth 
shall in an instant be withdrawn from under their feet and carried 
down in to a pit and that the sum of all things shall utterly fail 
and fall after, and only a tumbled wreck of the world ensue. 

(Lucretius, VI. 596-607.) 


Mausoleums ? 


extensions of premises which will enable them to be 
shown. 

In the House of Commons the other day Mr. A. M. 
Samuel drew out the information that there are 890 
pictures stored away in the Tate Gallery (they have been 
in store for years). The official speaker attempted to 
justify this by holding out the promise that, when a new 
wing is built, many of them will be on the walls. In 
the meantime what excuse can there be for not lending 
them to galleries which have got room for them and 
spreading in wider commonalty the joy they are 
intended to give? The Parliamentary reply, drawn up 
of course by the authority in charge of these national 
possessions, added an unfortunate remark about many of 
them being “ of slight interest.” If they are not worth 
exhibiting, they are not worth the room that they take up. 
A great merit of our national collections is that they, 
contain less second and third-rate stuff than most institu- 
tions of the kind in other countries. We ought to guard 
this reputation jealously, It is inevitable that there should 
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be need for weeding-out every now and then. The most 
skilful buying cannot avoid a mistake sometimes, and 
then there are the gifts which it is difficult to refuse. 
There is nothing surprising in the accumulation of can- 
vases, water-colours, drawings, “‘ of slight interest.” It 
would be disquieting if, as the reply in the House seemed 
to suggest, they were to remain cumbering the ground 
and keeping out pictures of greater merit. 

At the present time no more than 360 pictures from the 
National and the Tate Galleries are on loan. That is 
unfair to students and art-lovers outside London. Quite 
apart from the question whether the nation wishes our 
museums to be mausoleums, these people have a claim. 
We might administer more fairly, in addition to making 
fuller use of our artistic property, if we allowed other 
places to share in it far more than we do. It would be 
just as well as generous to lend them not merely the con- 
tents of cellars, but works of which we are proud. Some 
pictures are too valuable to be sent about the country, 
but there is a large number that could reasonably be risked. 

If we think it desirable to cultivate love of beauty 
we must give it something to feed on. Very few 
people can afford to buy pictures, unfortunately. Not a 
very large number would be able to take advantage even 
of such a scheme as a London art firm has lately pro- 
pounded. What the proprietors of the Soho Gallery 
suggest is that we should borrow pictures as we now 
borrow books and gramophone records and pianola rolls. 
In return for an annual subscription paintings by men 
and women of to-day would be lent for three-monthly 


periods. If the subscriber became so fond of seeing one 
on his walls that he could not bear to let it go, he would 
be able to buy it. Thus many more persons who delight 
in colour and form would have opportunities to enjoy 
them, and painters who at present find it very hard to 
sell their work would have a wider market opened to them, 
The notion is certainly attractive; we hope it will be 
tried. But private effort cannot supply the needs of all 
who hunger and thirst after beauty, or whose taste in 
that direction could be encouraged. This must be done 
by letting as many people as possible see our national 
art possessions. In the House of Commons Miss Eleanor 
Rathbone pressed for consideration of this possibility, 
and received an undertaking that it should be looked 
into. Mr. Samuel on another occasion suggested that 
some of the eighteen hundred surplus paintings and 
drawings should be lent to Government Offices. ‘The 
reply he received was that enough had been lent already. 
Frequenters of these offices, remembering the dreary 
effect most of them produce, will not be altogether sorry 
to learn that. But Mr. Samuel was on strong ground 
when he inquired “ what is the use of having pictures if 
the authorities keep them in a cellar and do not show 
them ?” 

With equal force it may be asked what is the use of 
hiding away things that are presumably both of value 
and interest in the basement of the British Museum ? 
The trustees have power under a recent Act to make loans. 
Provincial museum curators should apply for them. Art 
gallery directors should do the same, 


The Week in Parliament 


lao disintegration of the Labour Party proceeds 

apace. Late at night on Wednesday of last week 
Mr. Wallhead moved to exclude the name of Lord 
Hunsdon from the list of Public Works Loans Com- 
missioners. He was supported by the miners’ Members 
and by Mr. Seymour Cocks, who made a clever, biting, 
sareastic speech against the Government. Mr. Snowden, 
seemingly losing his temper, implied that Mr. Cocks 
was actuated by dishonourable motives, and was 
unaccountably allowed by his own irate back-benchers 
to “‘ get away with it.” But when he sat down Labour 
Members were in a state of seething indignation, and in 
the ensuing division over sixty of them voted against 
the Government. 

On Tuesday of this week Mr. Sandham was called 
upon to defend a recent speech in the country which, 
according to Lord Winterton’s motion, constituted “a 
gross libel upon hon. Members of this House and a grave 
breach of its privileges.” He rose, plump, pink and 
purposeful, with the request that he should be allowed 
to deliver the offending speech “ verbatim.” ‘‘ Com- 
rades of Number Nine Division,” he began, in clarion 
tones. And there followed, to the consternation of the 
Treasury Bench, a slashing attack on the Labour Govern- 
ment. ‘‘A year ago Mr. J. H. Thomas told us if we 
gave him until February of this year he would work 
wonders. He has. ‘To-day there are half a million more 
men unemployed .. . ,” and so on, until he was 
stopped by the Speaker and told to get on to the relevant 
passage. This proved to be rather more vivid than the 
Manchester Guardian report of it. It was followed by an 
attack on Lord Winterton, which the Speaker ruled out 
of order. Whereupon Mr. Sandham, with an air of 
“injured innocence and pained surprise, resumed his seat. 
Adjured by some of his colleagues to “‘ be a man and 
go on,” he made as if to rise, but was almost forcibly 


restrained by Mr. Maxton, and subsequently, on the 
Speaker’s direction, left the chamber. The Prime 
Minister then moved that the matter be referred to the 
Committee of Privileges, and a rambling debate took 
place, very damaging to the Labour Party, in the course 
of which Mr. W. J. Brown made the surprising announce- 
ment that he had ‘documents in his pocket” which 
would require investigation if the charge of corruption 
was gone into, and demanded an_ assurance that 
immunity would be accorded to witnesses. A division 
on the Prime Minister’s motion was challenged, but 
this time only by ten Members. Throughout the pro- 
ceedings there was a good deal of back-chat on the 
Labour benches, and it is now abundantly clear that 
the resentments, discontents and mutual recriminations 
amongst the nominal supporters of the Government are 
far deeper and more widespread than had been supposed. 
Sir Oswald Mosley and his group preserve an enigmatic 
silence. But the fall of Mr. MacDonald’s administration, 
when it takes place, will assuredly be compassed from 
within the Socialist ranks. 

A debate on the second reading of the Unemployment 
Insurance Bill on Wednesday of last week was dis- 
tinguished by first-rate speeches from Major Elliot, 
Mr. T. J. O°Connor and Mr. Frank Owen, while the 
Government spokesmen were as ineffective as ever. On 
the Board of Trade vote, the following day, Mr. Graham 
gave us a gloomy survey of the industrial situation, but 
had no ameliorative suggestions of any kind to offer. 
A word, in conclusion, about Mr. Churchill’s brilliant 
effort on the third reading of the Finance Bill. He 
recaptured his best form, with sustained sarcasm at Mr. 
Snowden’s expense, which no other living politician 
could have attempted, and which kept the House con- 


vulsed for over half an hour. 
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Air Force Control 


rEYHE recent debates in Parliament, and their continua- 

tion in the Press, on the functions of the Royal Air 
Foree, have tended to produce more confusion than con- 
clusions in the public mind. No serious attempt was 
made to challenge the cconomie case, based on ten years’ 
experience. Mr. Lias, in his censure of what he terms 
“Bomb Law,” in the Spectator of June 21st, readily 
admits that ‘if cheapness were the sole criterion, the 
case for Air Force control would be overwhelming.” 

With curious unanimity, the objection was shifted 
to the ground cf humanity. It carries the opponents 
of the air, by retreat, into the moral line. Superficially, 
it is a strong line, even though the cynic may find 
a certain humour in the fact that some of these 
same upholders of humanity base themselves upon 
effectiveness when they consider the question of the 
death penalty in a citizen army or of opening fire on a 
riotous crowd. In these cases the general interest must 
take precedence of the individual’s. You cannot, they 
argue, discriminate between innocent and guilty in a 
crowd of fellow-subjects which does not disperse after 
being warned. But you must, they would seem to argue, 
discriminate in dealing with a band of savage marauders 
who are harassing and murdering our own people. A 
curious scale of values! Yet to such depths of illogicality 
are we led by the argument that, whatever the cost, we 
must ‘ punish only the actual culprit.” 

I am not surprised that Mr. Lias was impressed by the 
weighty verdict of distinguished Peers that air control 
was “ stirring up feelings of bitter hate and resentment.” 
I was also impressed ; so impressed that I sought to find 
out what were the feelings of those who had actually 
suffered this bombardment from the air. The lofty peak 
of a High Commissioner’s office in a different country 
seemed rather too remote for clear perception of a humble 
tribesman’s mind. So I applied to a man who has lived 
among the Arabs, one whose intimate knowledge of their 
ways and thoughts is universally recognized. What was 
their reaction to air action? Here is his answer. 

“They feel our own intense irritation and vain rage at an attack 
to which there can be no response. There is something cold, chilling, 
impersonally fateful about air bombing. It is not punishment, but 
a misfortune from heaven striking the community. The R.A.F. 
recognizes this, and bombs only after twenty-four hours’ notice 
given. So the damage falls only on immovables. It is, of course, 
infinitely more merciiul than police or military action, as hardly 
anyone is ever killed.” 

If this answer disposes of the suggestion that the Arabs 
resent the inhumanity of air bombing, it may seem at 
first sight to imply that silightness of killing means 
slightness of effect. But in reality the risk of death is too 
habitual, and so less feared than the certain destruction 
of property—the immovables. Pillage loses its attraction 
when it entails more loss than gain. 

It is worth while to turn up the reports on the adminis- 
tration of Iraq. One finds that Sir Percy Cox, originally 
sceptical towards air control, came after trial to the con- 
clusion that :— 


“ In every instance air action was only necessary on a surprisingly 
limited scale. Had it been necessary to exact ob-s’ence by the 
employment of ground troops, the cost in time and money, if not 
also in lives, would have been immensely greater. A further con- 
sideration which is very pronounced in dealing with lawlessness, 
particularly among the Euphrates tribes, is the entire elimination, 
in the case of air action, of provocative effect. Past history has 
proved that the presence of ground troops in these districts serves 
as a focus for concentrating rebellious action by the tribes, while 
any small success on the part of the latter may magnify a minor 
disturbance into a serious rising. ... These dangers are altogether 
avoided by the use of air action.” 


The next High Commissioner, Sir Henry Dobbs, epito- 
mized his experience, and the contrast between old and 
new methods, in this graphic sentence: ‘“ But now, 


almost before the would-be rebel has formulated his plans, 
the droning of the aeroplane is heard overhead, and in the 
majority of cases their mere appearance is enough.” 

It is curious that the speeches of the eminent military 
and naval Peers yield no hint that they have looked up 
these and similar administrative reports before giving 
voice on the question of inhumanity. 

It is curious also that none of them should have shown 
themselves aware that only a few years ago the Govern- 
ment of India made an exhaustive examination of the 
moral aspects of air control, and took the fullest evidence 
from experienced political and frontier officers on the 
spot. An inquiry so wide soon becomes known; the 
existence of this was certainly known to many people in 
touch with Indian circles. One would have thought that 
anyone recentiy holding such high official position as the 
speakers in the Lords Debate would have been awere of 
its findings. 

According to report, this inquiry established clearly 
that air operations left no special “‘ legacy of hatred” as 
has been alleged ; that they caused no more rancour than 
ground operations. Indeed, rather less, because air 
retribution is regarded as impersonal, whereas defeat by 
ground troops is a sting to pride, a stigma which must be 
washed out in blood. On the question of humanity one 
gathers that the result of the inquiry was even more 
emphatically in favour of the air. First, because of the 
reduced bloodshed and shortened course of operations. 
Second, and still more significant, because the use of air- 
craft had brought the political oflicers into far more inti- 
mate touch with the tribes than ever before, so that they 
were able to put their finger on the seat of trouble, and, 
if force was necessary, could direct it against a particular 
village instead of against a whole valley. Thus the air 
has actually introduced greater discrimination into puni- 
tive operations. 

If this be the conclusive result of the inquiry into the 
charges of inhumanity and of the feeling said thereby to 
be created on the Indian frontier, are there still any other 
complaints that require sifting? Yes, Ibn Saud at one 
time made a protest against the inhumanity of air action. 
The best comment on his protest is that, after further 
observation and reflection, he applied for British aircraft 
and pilots for his own use! It would seem that the source 
of his concern was not with the humanity but with the 
potency of air control. Tle has now formed a small Air 
Force of his own. 

There is also the charge, echoed by Mr. Lias, of ‘ drop- 
ping indiscriminate missiles”; a charge that would 
seem to be inspired by memories of the German air raids. 
The technique of bomb-dropping has advanced greatly 
since then—and tribesmen do not possess anti-aircraft 
artillery. Indeed, as long ago as 1919, the military com- 
mander in Waziristan reported that aircraft had proved 
their ability to bomb specified buildings in a village. He 
would be a bold man who would claim as much accuracy 
for indirect howitzer fire, which is employed in ground 
operations—and is, rightly, being employed more and 
more on the frontier instead of throwing our troops into 
costly assaults against hidden and well-posted opponents. 
Even land artillery is more accurate than sea. The con- 
demnation of air bombardment as indiscriminate is pecu- 
liarly amusing to anyone who has studied the records of 
the numerous naval bombardments which have been 
directed not merely against the villages of recalcitrant 
chiefs but against civilized towns. 

The arguments against air action wither badly in the 
light of experience and logic. It is more pertinent to 
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inquire what is the cause of this sudden outburst of 
denunciation. The most charitable explanation is that it 
arises from “ Bayardism ”—that traditional distaste for 
novelty which derives its name from the immortal 
Chevalier, sans peur et sans reproche, who was a paragon 
of courtesy to enemies who wore spurs, but put to the 
sword any varlet who dabbled in gunpowder. He has 
had many heirs in armies and navies who would rather 
sacrifice a myriad of their own men than utilize a new 
weapon which would give them an “ unfair” advantage 
over the enemy commands. Yet even in their idea of 
“ cricket ” they are not logical. If they were, they would 
surely take care to supply the tribesmen with the latest 
pattern rifles, machine guns, howitzers, and tanks—or, 
alternatively, deprive their own troops of such superior 
weapons. Then they would be sure of prolonging the 
fighting and the general suffering. 

The other possible explanation is that these denuncia- 
tions of air action are a verbal smoke-screen to obscure 
the real political issue—whether air control should be 
extended in order to decrease the expense and increase 
the security of guarding the Empire. Unhappily, the sus- 
picion that sectional interests are being put before the 
national interest is foreed upon the mind of anyone who 
meets the growing undercurrent of propaganda. But 
this is defeating its own end, for it becomes repugnant to 
those who feel that “ cricket,” like charity; should begin 
at home. In reaction against this ‘“ odorous ” smoke- 
screen even those whose sympathies lie inherently with 
the older services are being driven to explore the facts for 
themselves. 

Where the services disagree, one prefers to rely on the 
verdict of the political officer. For he, above all, is con- 
cerned with the peace and contentment of the district 
entrusted to his care, and would assuredly not sanction 
any form of action which he knows to be inhumane in 
practice or likely to leave extra bitterness in its wake. 
For him it is not a question of “Bomb Law ”—or of 
“Gun Law ”—but of which means will maintain peace 
with the least need of force, or restore peace with the 
least suffering to the community as a whole. He is 
** conservative ” not only by habit but in vocation, and 
a tendency on his part to favour a progressive instrument 
is thus the stronger testimony to its value as a preserva- 
tive of peace. B. H. Lrppeti Harr. 


Learning by Loud Speaker 


FW\HERE are times and seasons when both children and 

grown-up people will gulp information as trout 
take the maylly; but there are other occasions when 
they will refuse all bait: the task of organizations who 
minister to our minds, therefore, should be to keep in 
touch with the mysterious mental appetite of the public, 
and tie their flies accordingly. 

Unfortunately, institutions that really study public 
opinion are few, and the higher they go the fewer they 
get. People with exalted aims rarely take the same 
amount of trouble to print their views attractively as 
those who sell soap or dresses or news. But from this 
rule I would except the B.B.C. 

From a study of a dozen pamphlets or so on school 
broadeasting, and six on adult education, it seems to me 
clear that the B.B.C. has a knowledge of the artifices 
which divide the desert of dull stuff from the sown land 
of the readable and hearable. For instance, each of 
these booklets that I have been reading begins with a 
good opening sentence, and is cast in short paragraphs, 
adorned with diagrams and illustrations, and decently 
bound. Never once does. the word “lecture” appear. 


The B.B.C. knows that attention is a thing that must be 
angled for. 

Recently I saw a group of eleven-to-thirteen-year olds 
of a school in Lambeth listening to Mr. Harold Nicolson’s 
talk on modern Germany. I sat at the back of the class- 
room, lest the luliing effect of a human voice should cause 
me to disgrace myself and glanced at a pamphlet con- 
taining the following synopsis of what we were to hear :— 


““The new Germany ; the effects of defeat ; the belief in the new 
generation. The old tradition of education ; knowledge rather than 
character ; its failure and its remedy; the example of England; 
the example of Sweden. The fresh-air fetish; fresh-air schools, 
stadiums and sports; the no-clothes movement; the Jugendbewe. 
gung; the iiandervdgel, or young tourist clubs. The Young 
Germany of To-day.” 

Could I keep awake on this broiling afternoon? [| 
began to yawn at the mere thought, and my mind went 
back to the geography classes of my day, when I used to 
fidget, scribble, make blotting-paper pellets, and taste 
ink. ... Perhaps in the German fresh-air school, illus- 
trated in the pamphlet, somnolence was unthought of, 
but here I was with fifty over-clothed boys in a closed 
OOM. 6 ss 

Yet the class was eager, quiet, almost spellbound 
when Mr. Nicolson began. He said it was hot. He drew 
attention to an illustration of a German family, bare- 
legged and wreathed with bryony, walking through a 
forest of poplars. He talked of the health movement, 
and pointed out the little girls of the fresh-air school, 
stripped to the buff. He discussed the mouth-organ 
class (also illustrated in the pamphlet), and asked us to 
notice the roguish eyes of one of the performers. This 
was conversation—good conversation. 

When he spoke of the week-end movement, and com- 
pared it with our own exodus to the seaside or the country, 
I began to wonder how many of the poor children listening 
had themselves enjoyed such weekly holidays? Surely 
they were getting bored? But no, they sat still and 
attentive ; and it is really quite easy to see whether boys 
are interested or not, for they have not yet learned to 
suffer fools gladly. Besides, the answers to the questions 
we asked them after the talk proved that the class had 
followed Mr. Nicolson closely. Half an hour had passed 
like a flash. 

“*There’s a lot of fresh air in German schools,”’ was the 
first observation made. Other answers were, ‘ The 
boys and girls work harder, Sir”; “* They bathe a lot ” ; 
**Some people wear no clothes”; “They sing Scotch 
songs in music classes”; and so on. Few points had 
been missed. These children had been using their 
imaginations as well as their memories. Their grasp of 
the subject was impressive, startling, convincing. 

Amateurs are inclined to rush to extremes, and I con- 
fess that it seemed to me, after this experience, that the 
whole educational system of the country might well be 
built round school broadcasting. In no other way could 
the best minds of the age be brought so directly into the 
class-rooms of the nation. Obviously, also, these travelled 
or erudite men and women can give something which the 
average teacher cannot and never will be able to supply, 
for no man can be an expert in more than one thing, 
Given a background of knowledge built up in the school. 
what marvellous scenes might be incarnated through the 
voices of those with particular mastery in learning, litera- 
ture, science, politics, business. . . . Broadcasting scems 
to me to be the greatest force in education. 

But there are snags in all progress. A mechanical voice 
can never replace the personality of a teacher. When, 
moreover, the voice is blurred, as sometimes happens 
with a cheap set or inefficient speaker, then the talk 
cannot be as interesting and exciting to the pupils as it 
was when I heard Mr. Nicolson. Again, there are 
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obstacles in the way of synchronizing the school curri- 
culum with the talks; and there is the expense of the 
apparatus; and the possibility that the talks may not 
be rightly planned. Such difficulties are inherent in any 
new project, but they will be overcome. Six thousand 
schools are already equipped with loud speakers. One 
day there will be none without. 

In adult education, also, wireless is about to accomplish 
a revolution. Everything points to the conclusion that 
the mental preoccupation of modern boys and girls is 
different from that of before the War. Twenty years ago 
University Extension Lectures and the courses of the 
Workers Educational Association were concerned chiefly 
with economies and industry ; to-day the centre of inter- 
est has shifted to the spiritual fabric of the human mind. 
Of the talks this spring, Professor MacMurray’s on psycho- 
logy and Professor Burt’s on “ The Study of the Mind ” 
were the most popular, the former eliciting 17,000 requests 
for the “‘ aid-to-study ” pamphlets, and the latter 26,000. 

This autumn, the chief educational broadcasts will be 
on Science, International Affairs, Industry and Economy, 
and Imperial Problems. It has now been proved definitely 
that a language can be taught by wireless (Dr. Siepmann 
has at present more than 1,500 enrolled students for his 
German classes) so there are to be regular weekly (instead 
of fortnightly) courses in both French and German. 

Another point of interest with regard to the forthcoming 
programmes is that a series of simple talks on the works of 
Thomas Hardy are to be given. It is good news that there 
is a great and growing interest in Hardy; the discovery 
has been made by the B.B.C., and I have no doubt that 
it has gauged public taste correctly, for nowadays Savoy 
Hill knows better than Fleet Street what men and women 
are thinking. F, Yreats-Brown, 


Practical Idealism in Housing 


N UCH has been written since the summer of 1929 
AV about the Tenants’ Social Centre, which was 
then opened on one of the larger South London housing 
estates under my control, where many hundreds of 
families of the working and artisan classes have their 
homes. The centre, however, the first venture of its kind 
attempted by private enterprise as a commercial under- 
taking designed to mitigate the national housing evil, 
has monopolized the attention of those who are interested 
in such developments to the exclusion of a more recent 
and parallel venture, which has been no less effective in 
its results—an “ Ideal Flat,” opened some twelve months 
ago as an adjunct of the Centre. 

During the past thirty years the homes of the wealthier 
classes of England have grown steadily more comfortable, 
more hygienic and more economical. Ideal Home exhi- 
bitions attract every year increasing numbers of people 
genuinely interested in the latest labour-saving device 
or the most up-to-date method of furnishing. But there is 
a class to which Ideal Home exhibitions, however at- 
tractive to the general public, make no appeal, for 
refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and the like are of little 
practical interest to them. They are the poor—the 
“working classes” and the great artisan population of 
England. 

As the Tenants’ Social Centre puts at the disposal of 
the tenants, together with certain social amenities 
otherwise unobtainable by them, means of educating 
themselves in houschold management and the care of 
health, both of young and old, so the “ Ideal Flat ” 
presents to them practical means of educating themselves 
in the wise and economical equipment of their homes. 


r , 
The two are, therefore, supplementary and closely 


interlinked—being, in fact, under the single direction of 
the matron of the Centre. 

The “ Ideal Flat ” contains a small lobby, living room, 
combined kitchen and scullery, lavatory, parlour or small 
bedroom, and two large bedrooms. These have been 
provided with modern improvements of furniture, decora- 
tion and equipment which I should like to see adopted 
by every one of my tenants. The flat is opened at regular 
hours each day, and the tenants of the estate are en- 
couraged to inspect it during these hours, when the matron 
or some other qualified person is in attendance to explain 
and demonstrate its contents. Every item of equipment 
and decoration is marked with the weekly rental at which 
it can be hired. 

Examination of the records of improvements adopted 
by tenants directly from the “ Ideal Flat” within the 
first twelve months of its operation has shown that the 
occupants of no fewer than 263 flats have been influenced 
to instal in their own homes as many as 497 improvements. 
This result is the more encouraging since the flat was 
rarely visited during the first two months of its existence, 
and the adoption of improvements from it in any con- 
siderable numbers did not begin until the third month. 

To select wherever possible those improvements which 
observation has shown the tenants to stand in need of 
most has been the principle on which selections have been 
made for the equipment of the “ Ideal Flat.” Much of 
the success of the enterprise is due to the careful study of 
their needs by the leading London business house which 
undertook the furnishing of the flat. Observation 
showed that a large majority of the familied tenants 
preferred to bath their babies in the shallow sinks pro- 
vided for the washing of cooking utensils and household 
crockery. It will not, therefore, be surprising that the 
list of improvements adopted in the first twelve months 
is headed by no fewer than 138 specially constructed sinks, 

‘apable of containing a depth of warm water adequate 
for the needs of the most fastidious of infants. Next 
on the list comes the installation of 123 pedestal water 
closets, in many respects more hygienic than the older 
type of water closet with which the flats are fitted. These 
are followed by 57 tiled fireplaces fitted with a slow com- 
bustion grate and attractive mantelpiece, 55 gas coppers 
and 82 portable enclosed kitchen ranges of a modern 
pattern. 

There is one improvement which might be thought to 
be a necessity in tenement flats, where, through the 
queerest anomaly of the Rent Restrictions Act, over- 
crowding becomes an uncontrollable factor—namely, a 
wall covering which is at once vermin-proof, washable and 
decorative. It is only the high price of this composition 
that prohibits its use as a standard. In spite of its high 
cost, however, it has been adopted by no fewer than 24 
tenants. 

The remaining improvements adopted are, briefly : 
22 baths fitted with a special cover for use as a table or 
ironing board; 19 installations of tiling round the new 
deep sinks ; 13 coke bunkers of a compact type, occupying 
a minimum of space in a wall recess, and surmounted by 
a wall cupboard ; 9 built-in wardrobe cupboards, and 5 
dust!ess coke-burning fires lit by a gas jet and requiring 
little attention for the maintenance of a steady heat. 

The weekly cost to the tenants of the hire of these 
improvements varies with individual circumstances, and 
may range from 3d. for the pedestal water closet, tiling, or 
coke bunker and china cupboard to 10d. for the coke- 
burning gas fire or 1s, for the covering of a large room 
with the special wall decoration. The 263 tenants by 
whom they have been adopted are, in fact, paying an 
average weekly rental of 6d. for cach of these improve- 
ments, 
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The “ Ideal Flat ” has already effected a classification 
of tenants. It has revealed, among many hundreds, 
those who have benefited from the educational activities 
of the Social Centre and have gained from it a new pride 
in the conduct, comfort and cleanliness of their homes. 
Hf, as I expect, this example is largely followed, and the 
development of a general pride in the home ensues, I 
hope it may be possible through the resulting diminution 
of the overhead costs of estate administration and repairs, 
to encourage the movement still further by the provision 
of some assistance in the acquisition of improvements. 

In the meantime it can, I thizk, fairly be claimed for 
the “ Ideal Flat ” that it is bringing families of the working 
and artisan classes to a new standard of home life, in 
which they are coming to regard the luxuries of yesterday 
as essentials. And more, it is producing contented 
tenants, good citizens, and—as a natural consequence— 
social stability. CLAUDE M, Leicn, 


Shopping in Camford 


A LMOST everyone buys in the cheapest market, what- 
4% ever the cost, though the ** market ” be ever so ugly 
and the cost be the “ character ” of a beautiful old city. 
Still even very good people cannot stand against the 
temptation, even the sort of people a little behind these 
bad times, who live among lovely surroundings in the 
ancient university town of Camford. Indeed, we may 
go further and say that even those who “ count ” among 
the Camford people, and they are about as one is to 
twelve among the no-accounts, are to be met in the great 
multiple shops which disfigure (at least figuratively 
speaking) the picturesque confusion of the Camford 
streets. ‘These great commercial * branches ” which have 
no root in the place, not content with overshadowing time- 
honoured shops on each side of them, are destroying the 
sunny gardens at the back and making it possible to walk 
in the seerct shelter of their luxuriance from one part of 
the town to another ; to go in from a curling lane (which 
one feels must some day burst from the congestion of the 
traflic) and come out in the comparative peace of the 
market-space—which at least on Saturdays, by threading 
in and out the stalls, can be crossed almost without 
canger. 

All these great “ branches” have, of course, their 
“place,” and, theoretically, we feel they ought to keep to 
it. Are there not hundreds and hundreds of ugly towns 
for them to make millions in that they must come to 
Camford! Dreadful ! say the “ counters” and their 
echoers with one voice, but all the same they contribute 
their mite to these fortunes. 
bill-heads to ‘“* deal with the private grocer” ; 
“it’s pathetic,” and we don’t, unless we are rich, and 
riches are not so common in Camford. It’s true we did 
hear a doctor say, “I make my living out of the Camford 
people, and I'll surely let them make theirs out of me ” ; 
but there is a nobility about doctors! Hard though they 
work, few are able to live (as a ** bedmaker ” lately said) 
‘upon the fat of the lamb.” 

Now Camford is a land of dreams. 
siders say, a very good climate ; it is more or less in the 
fens, and it is not so very dry. Atmosphere, however, is 
never altogether a matter of air in the scientific sense. 
The streets and the strips of guarded woodland, giistening 
water, and gleaming gardens which lie so close to them, 
are full of the dreams of youth, dreams which come in 
* keauty sleep ” before the first awakening. These dreams 
have a champagne-like quality ; they go to the whitest 
heads; it is easy to be light-hearted and difficult not to 
be sometimes rather silly in Camford. Everything is a 


. 


In vain we are begged on 
we say 


It has not, so out- 


ee 


little transformed by this atmosphere, rendered a little 
unreal, even the multiple shops. ' They are not what they 
are in Margate. Surely they cannot be! 

Take Woolworths now, that ubiquitous institution 
whose name it were idle to alter. The Camford ‘“ Woo}. 
worths ” is a wonderful place! Look at the company ! 
What variety ! What gaicty ! What extremes ! Elegance 
and eccentricity, scholastic pride and rustic simplicity, old 
age supported by grandchildren, infancy screaming jin 
prams, while music harmonizes all discordant hubbub ! 
Yes, it is a palace of dreams, where dwells the “ Fairy 
Queen for sixpence.” It is one of the few places where 
dreams come true, for there is nothing you see that you 
cannot have, whether it is a beautiful tall wineglass 
looking as though it came out of an ancient Dutch interior 
and fit for the table of a don, beads and silk stocking; 
to match the girls’ new frocks, tin trumpets to keep 
the children cheery, and ices to stop their mouths for 
a few minutes while their mothers advise their neigh. 
bours what to buy. Everyone gives advice even te 
strangers in the Camford ‘‘ Woolworths.” We are all friends 
there. ‘* You won't find that lampshade will do on gas,” 
“this sort of hosepipe lasts far longer than that,” “ you 
should pick out the plants with” this, that or the other 
“about them if you are stocking a new garden.” Did 
the young lady say she hadn’t got it?) “If I was you] 
should ask the shopwalker. It was here Monday.” 

Of course, there are “ better to be had,” for a better 
price, of all these things, but the spirit of youth takes hold 
of us ; we “S want what we see,” and for once we ean get it, 

“The old eternal question, 
The everlasting why, 
There’s somebody got something, 
Why the devil haven’t I?” 
(we quote from memory) is silent at Woolworths ! 

When we get home, landing from out the ‘bus and leaving 
behind us the sea of traflic, we shall probably find some 
more dreams inside the penny “ carrier” in which we 
have brought home our spoil. How pleasant to be a 
millionaire! All shops are Woolworths to them, we 
suppose. What would one buy if one were really rich? 
Probably one would seldom enter a shop; one would be 
thinking of doing, not buying. This is what the present 
writer would do. He would be a publisher; he would 
give huge salaries to all the big literary men and make 
them his “ readers,” and offer large prices for new books 
and set up great multiple shops where every book would 
be Is. and none would be bound, and they would sell like 
hot cakes! And he would make the “ readers ” pick out 
many old books for reprints, and they would sell like 
He would call himself “ Bookworth,” and no town 
would be without “a branch.” That would be his work. 
For a hobby he would have a picture shop, ali modern 
pictures, all one price, say £5. Hobbies don’t pay ; one 
would not expect it. One might call the venture “ the 
Easel,”* and have one large “ Kasel”’ in London and a 
little one at Camford. No, it wouldn’t pay; but it 
would be fun, and satisfy the human longing to squander 
which in the complicated make-up of the average man 
runs side by side with the wish to buy cheap. (Is it this 
strange combination and not the simple love of cheapness 
which explains the charm of Woolworths ?) 

Our dreams are becoming ridiculous. It is time we 
‘ame back to reality. What is it that that undergraduate 
next door is thumping out on that dreadful piano? He 
has got hold of a collection of old comic songs :— 


‘ 


Ices. 


‘“Up and down the City Road, 
In and out the * Kasel,’ 
That’s the way the money goes, 
Pop ! goes the weasel,” 
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Lieut.-Colonel Henderson, M.C., 
A.F.C. 


Y the death of Lieut.-Colonel Henderson in the recent 
B air liner crash, not only has British aviation lost 
one of the most gallant and skilful of pilots, but the world 
has lost perhaps the greatest propagandist for aviation 
who has lived since the War. 

He was a great pilot and navigator with a fine War 
record; but it was not in this that he gave the most 
valuable services to aviation. It was rather in his work 
since the War, in his continual and strenuous work of 
creating an “air minded” public in this and other 
countries, of giving practical demonstration of how air 
transport could surmount its difficulties, of teaching 
innumerable pupils of all nationalities. A Persian whom he 
taught flew his own machine to Baghdad, where he is 
arrving on the work of propaganda for aviation, just as 
the Chinamen, Hindoos, Japs, and men from Overseas, 
were taught and enthused by him, and returned each 
to his own country to “ spread the gospel.” 

Col. Henderson was a Scholar of Eton; took his Law 
Degree at and rowed for Trinity, Oxford; and was a 
barrister in 1914. When War was imminent he received 
a telegram from his brother Charles urving him to join 
the Flying Corps. This brother, by the way, I served 
with in a Field Artillery Battery in the Ist Division, 
which he joined as Captain after we lost ours at Neuve 
Chapelle. He was as remarkable a man in his way as 
Col. Henderson was—a brilliant soldier, a clear, quick, 
incisive thinker, a strict disciplinarian, yet of a nature so 
lovable that ever since his death commanding his battery, 
his mother and family have received to this day regular 
Jetters from the men who served under him. 

He had an uncannily long sight in military matters ; 
and it was this, the firm belief that the War would last 
for years, and that the air arm would grow to unheard of 
size and value, that made him advise his brother to get 
into the Flying Corps. 

But in August, 1914, there were more men eager to 
join than there were machines to be flown, and Col. 
Henderson was rejected. The Motor Cycle Dispatch 
Riders offered the next most adventurous field, and he 
promptly joined them and went to Franee. For seven 
months he shared the cheery comradeship of that adven- 
turous band, but his health suffered under the terrible 
conditions of that first winter, and he was sent home to 
undergo a rather serious operation. 

Immediately he recovered he tried for the Flying 
Corps, was almost rejected on account of eyesight not 
being up to the required standard, but managed to 
“wangle” through. He “took his ticket” after a 
record minimum of tuition, and went at onee to Vrance 
(1915) flying a Morane. 

His first action was against four enemy aircraft over 
on a bombing expedition. The call for action was a 
hurried one, and he went up with a machine gun he had 
never fired, and in the handling of which he had to have 
one hasty lesson before he took off. He drove down two 
of the four and chased the others off. Three days later he 
went up again, alone, to tackle six enemies, fought an 
amazing action in full view of the ground, and after 
driving two down, was caught while reloading and 
shot down by a glancing buliet across the forehead. He 
fell, stunned, for three thousand feet, recovered his 
senses and contrel of his machine on the very edge of 
disaster, flew back, blinded by the streaming blood, 
landed on his ’drome, and fainted. He was awarded the 
M.C. for these actions. 

He was sent home; returned to France ; came back 
to command Croydon and then Dover; went to France 
again in 1917, commanding a Squadron, and crashed badly 
in a machine with an engine so defective that he would 
let no other fly it back for exchange. He was awarded 
the A.F.C. When peace came he was Licut.-Colonel, 
Wing-Commander, and he got “‘demobbed ” as quickly as 
possible after. 

Then came his most valuable services to world aviation. 
He began his career as pioneer and propagandist for air 
transport, which continued up to the day of his death. 
In 1919 he bought and’ took to Sweden six machines— 


. 


Armstrong-Whitworths, Avros, and Fairey seaplanes. He 
made regular flights over the most dangerous moun- 
tainous country, fitting wheels, floats, or skis to machines, 
according to whether his journeys were over the moun- 
tains, or the Baltic, in winter or summer, taking up on 
“joy flips” every man or woman he thought might 
influence aviation, preaching, preaching aviation every- 
where to everyone. 

In 1921 he was home again, giving all his unbounded 
energy to flying and to fighting the battle for the rights 
of civilian pilots, which none of them who knew it will 
ever forget. He opened his flying school at Brooklands 
then, teaching (and preaching) flying to pupils from all 
over the world. He went to South Africa next with four 
of his own machines, and spent a good six months there 
on the same pioncer and missionary work for air transport. 

Home again, he took up teaching, joy-rides, anything 
that would encourage aviation, and so came at last to the 
day when I saw him last on Croydon aerodrome, when he 
watched the ceremony of the baptism of the machines of 
the new line, and the take-off for Le Touquet. He pro- 
mised to lunch with me at Croydon, and then went off 
“upstairs,” giving “ flips”? to the guests cf the line’s 
baptismal ceremony, and preaching the same old lesson 
of air-mindedness to them. I left Croydon two hours 
later—and his lunch was still uneaten, his machine was 
still droning round the sky, and he still preaching and 
teaching aviation and air transport. 

* Herein endeth ” my personal contact with him, but 
it was only a few short days before the crash that my 
friend of the air line told me, very jubilantly, how they 
had got “the best, and very best man in the game to-day ”’ 
to join them and take complete charge of the flving 
services. 

Those of the line, and the bereaved relatives and 
friends, have at least this one satisfaction: that however 
disaster came, it could not have been avoided by any 
human skill or knowledge, coolness or courage, because 
there, in the pilot’s seat, was the epitome of all those 
Virtues. Boyp Case. 


The Cinema 


[°° Tr Girt In THE Moon.” At tHE New GALLery Cinema.] 
Eacu time I go to the cinema nowadays it requires more 
courage than the time before. Colossal talking-picture 
triumphs are advertised, featuring well-known and well- 
loved stars. We go to see them, optimistically expecting 
an evening's entertainment and possibly a few moments’ 
genuine interest in some new trick of technique or cinemato- 
graphic skill. But after a few shots of well-drilled chorus 
girls’ legs, or some all-too-realistic sidelights on American 
home life, we abandon the hope of a pleasurable evening, 
and either resign ourselves to boredom or leave the cinema 
in a resentful mood, feeling insulted by the apparent attitude 
of film magnates that any plot will do, treated in any 
unintelligible way, so long as the voices of well-known silent 
stars can be heard talking. 

It was therefore, in my opinion, with justifiable expecta- 
tions that I went to sce the silent Ufa production, The Girl 
in the Moon, directed by Fritz Lang, whose reputation for 
effective and beautiful photography has been made by his 
original directing of Mefropolis and The Spy. The theme 
a journey to the moon in a space-ship to discover whether 
there was gold in its crust—seemed to lend itself admirably 
to his fantastic touch. The cast included Fritz Rasp, one 
of the cleverest of German film In spite of these 
advantages, and in spite of Fritz Lang's inevitably skilful 
photography, the charm of his choice of tones and his 
invariably good modern interior settings, The Girl in the 
Moon was almost as boring a production as most of the 
talking films which we are accustomed to see in West-End 


actors. 


cinemas. 

Early this year the Film Society showed a little French 
film called A Trip to the Moon, which was made as long ag» 
as 1897. When this ambitious film was exhibited it was 
turned down by music-hall managers (films were shown as 
‘turns’ in music-halls in those days) on the ground that 
no silent photograph could possibly hold the interest of the 
public for so long a time as twelve minutes. While 1 was 
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watching the laboriously-drawn-out plot of The Girl in the 
Moon (the film lasted for an hour and a quarter) I could not 
help thinking how much better this film would have keen if 
Mr. Fritz Lang had had the same respect for the patience 
and intelligence of his audience as had the director of A Trip 
io the Moon. 

The plot of A Trip to the Moon, obviously influenced by the 
work of Jules Verne, is the construction of a sphere, its journey 
through space, its arrival at the moon, a meeting with the moon 
creatures, a fight, escape, and its return to earth. The plot 
is completely fantastic and yet gives the illusion of scientific 
possibility ; it is successful in the same way as are H. G. 
Wells’s scientific romances, particularly The First Man in the 
Moon, which is remarkably like A Trip to the Moon in its 
theme as well as in its detail. In 1897, the film habit had not 
been acquired, film technique was in its infancy, and yet A 
Trip to the Moon is a more successful scientific fantasy than is 
Mr. Fritz Lang’s production. A combination of sentimental 
realism and prophetical flights of fancy cannot be convincing, 
Numerous exciting-locking minor characters are introduced, 
countless interesting gestures are photographed which are 
apparently meaningless. They appear to be significant, but 
what they are significant of, heaven knows. Surely this kind 
of film, which is neither flesh nor fowl, is an insult to the 
intelligence of the public. It has not even the excuse of being 
a talkie. And it comes from Germany, the home of the best 
films that have been made! CELIA SIMPSON, 


Correspondence 


A Lerrer FROM ALGIERS. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraor.] 

Sir,—The centenary celebrations at Algiers culminated in an 
official visit from the French President. ‘Two of the most 
spectacular events took place at Algiers on May 10. In the 
afternoon the President reviewed the largest naval force ever 
seen at Algiers. ‘Twelve foreign Naval Attachés were present, 
including the British Naval Attaché from Paris, but the 
absence of the Italian Naval Attaché, who was unable to attend 
owing to illness, caused local comment. 

There were some seventy French men-of-war, the first squad- 
ron under Vice-Admiral Durand-Viel in the ‘Provence,’ and 
the second light squadron under Vice-Admiral le D’O, who 
flew his flag in the ‘Mulhouse.’ The President and his suite 
were on the ‘Duquesne,’ and many guests, including native 
chiefs, were on sloops. ‘The Bay of Algiers, with the Djurdjura 
mountains in the distance, formed a superb setting for a 
magnificent naval and aerial spectacle. All the vantage points 
on the boulevards fronting the sea were thronged with 
spectators. 

In an entirely different setting was the Governor-General’s 
official ball at the Summer Palace on the same evening. The 
illuminations of the Palace and grounds had been carried out 
on a lavish scale, many of the date palms being hung with 
bunches of artificial dates formed by electric lights. Lining 
the entrance hall to the palace were statuesque Spahis with 
drawn swords. Over ten thousand guests attended, among 
whom the President moved freely. There were numerous 
native chiefs in gorgeous burnouses, heavy with French 
decorations and medals, and guests must have been a little 
startled to find themselves close to tall black-veiled Touareg 
sarrying very warlike weapons. 

The sixth North African Conference has recently concluded 
at Algiers. The French Governors-General of Algeria and 
West Africa, the Residents-General of Morocco and Tunisia, 
and the Governor of Equatorial Africa were present. Among 
other questions dealt with, the following are noteworthy :— 

The incorporation of Algerian and Moroccan broadcasting in 
the European plan of allotted wave lengths; the organization of 
scientific means to deal with the locust menace: government 
control of subterranean waters so vitally important in the desert 
oases ; the development of trans Saharan motor tracks and aviation 
routes. 


Saharan questions took up the major part of the Conference 
agenda, thus giving point to a recent statement in a speech 
by the French President at Algiers that ‘* the Sahara is no 
longer an obstacle but will become a link between distant 
countries from north to south and from east to west.” The 
aeroplane and the automobile have conquered journeys once 
thought insuperably dangerous, and the trans-Saharan 
railway will make a military, if not an economic, unity of 
the chief French possessions in Africa. And with rumours 
of war reported constantly in the Algerian Press it is sig- 
nificant that the French are considering the expenditure of 
one thousand million franes for North African coast defence, 
as the Algerian coast is at present almost undefended, and 
was shelled with impunity during 1914. 


=e 


A parliamentary Commission has been sitting in Paris 


discussing parliamentary representation of the natives. It js 
suggested that three native Deputies should be elected to 
sit in the French Chamber. There is an impression in Algeria 
that this suggestion is unlikely to be adopted, for French 
authorities discourage any attempt or even aspirations 
directed towards separate political existence. 

The commercial situation here at present is bad. The 
farmers, the wine growers and the sheep breeders are all 
complaining of bad times, and business people are hard hit 
in consequence. Some of the hotel proprietors, too, fared 
badly last season owing to the marked absence of tourists 
and visitors. 

Visitors to North Africa, past and future, will be grateful 
to know of a well-written and interesting book, France in 
Tunis and Algeria, by Basil Worsfold (Brentano’s, 5s.). 

Perhaps the author presents too flattering a picture of 
France in Africa. The French are by no means fairy god- 
mothers anxious to give natives Western civilization, and 
on pages 246 and 247 it is perhaps a little unfortunate that 
the author should not have told his readers that M. Viollette, 
the late Governor-General, left Algeria in consequence of 
serious disagreement between him and the Financial Delega- 
tions, precisely on the subject of his great and costly schemes 
of social service among the native population.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Your CORRESPONDENT IN ALGIERS, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue ‘“ Spectator,” Jury 31st, 1830. 
SNORING IN CHURCH. 


A man was brought before the Magistrate at Guildhall on Monday, 
charged with disturbing the congregation of St. Brides on the 
previous day. Sir John Perring, the Magistrate, thought tho 
offence was one of which the Ecclesiastical Court was most fit to 
take cognizance. Mr. Scales, the Common Councilman—" Oh, 
pray don’t send him there, Sir John; I can assure you you had 
better hang him at once.’ As the case did not seem to deserve 
quite a hanging, the offender was dismissed with an admonition, 
when next he slept in church, not to snore so loud as to waken his 
neighbours. 

THE QUEEN AND THE Lapy. 

“A respectable female, whose life appeared in imminent danger, 
fied for protection to the Queen’s carriage, in the greatest state of 
apprehension and terror, and was astonished to find herself held by 
the arm of the Queen, who led her into a place of safety, and did not 
part with her until the King, who had observed the circumstance, 
directed Colonel Fitzclarence to take care of her, and commanded 
the Guards by no means to injure the people, and, in particular to take 
care of the females.. We cannot let this amiable instance of her 
Majesty's goodness jyass unobserved amidst the just popularity 
and bonhommie of his Majesty.”—Morning Herald. |'The inference, 
we suppose, from this anecdote is, that Kings and Queens are so 
strangely-constituted beings, that any thing like an approach to 
common humanity in their conduct must be viewed as only a little 
short of miraculous. Suppose that the Queen had pushed the 
lady back into imminent danger, and that the King had {ld the 
Guards to injure the people, what would have been the proper 
name for their conduct ? And is the mere opposite of what is 
detestable so rare, that it must bo recorded as a wonderful occur- 
rence ? What do the penny-a-line panegyrists of sovereignty think 
the Queen is made of 7] 


Miss Mudge 


Miss MupGE, whose uncle followed law, 
Though she’s reduced to village labours, 
Can still inspire with reverent awe 
The lowly circle of her neighbours. 


Why should she trouble to proclaim 
Her proper title to renown, 

When she can always reach the same 
Result by running others down ? 


** Some people thinks they’re somebody ” 
She sniffs, and leaves us all in doubt 
Who these presumptuous folk can be, 
And what they're so puffed up about. 


Her mighty chin, her sniff, her stare, 
The score of wrinkles on her face, 
Even her garments, have an air 

Of putting people in their place. 


See her on Sunday, all unfurled 

In satin, rustling like a tree, 

Proclaim her dictum to the world— 

** Some people thinks they’re somebody.” 


L. A. G. Srrona. 
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Great Britain and India 


The purpose of this page is to ventilate that moderate Indian opinion which, recognizing 
all the difficulties, yet believes in the continued association of Great Britain and India 


within the loose framework of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


We hope to include 


contributions from leading figures of the various sections of responsible opinion, Hindu, 
Moslem, and the Indian States. 


The Realism of the All-India Congress Party 


[This article by Mr. Reginald Reynolds, who was the bearer 
of Mr. Gandhi’s letter to Lord Irwin last December, shows what 
grounds there are for the contention that the leaders of the 
Congress party in India are realists far more then some British critics 
suppose. The writer’s conclusion that literacy is very much over- 
rated among British critics of India as a test of intelligence and 
education seems to us of great significance. | 
“No form of government can be called ‘Swaraj’ in which 
the ultimate power does not lie with the peasant and the 
labourer.” 

It was in words such as these that I heard Mahatma Gandhi 
explain his ideal of Indian self-government on innumerable 
occasions. In a country where seventy per cent. of the 
population are directly engaged in agriculture, the significance 
of his dictum is obvious. By self-government he understands 
nothing less than democracy. ‘* Swaraj,”’ he has said, ‘* does 
not mean a transference of power from white bureaucrats to 
brown bureaucrats.” 

This is the view of India’s greatest leader, and it was the 
view accepted by those who drew up the Nehru Report, with 
its draft for an Indian Constitution on the basis of adult 
suffrage. To the average Englishman the suggestion 
brings little but a gesture of impatience. ‘* The idea is prepos- 
terous !” he explodes. And so he gives it no further thought. 

It is, however, beyond doubt that this is the basis of the 
constitution demanded by the Congress leaders, and that if 
and when they vindicate the right of India to self-determina- 
tion, this is the type of Constitution that they will draw up. 
It is, therefore, worth our while to consider on what Jines they 
are likely to proceed. 

The first and most important point is to dispel a prevalent 
illusion that democratic institutions are unknown to India 
and that democracy is, or could possibly be, ‘ unwanted 
in that country or any other part of the world. Republics 
are believed to have existed in India from the sixth century 
B.C. to the fourth century A.D., and no one who studies 
such a movement as the Bardoli Satyagraha of 1928 can doubt 
that the illiterate peasantry of India are capable to-day of 
disciplined and concerted action on their own initiative. Even 
more significant is the fact that, in the Bardoli Satyagraha the 
peasants proved to be in the right and the British bureaucracy 
in the wrong—it the judgment of the two English officials 
appointed by the Government itself to enquire into the case 
can be accepted. 

The point at issue is not really whether there should be 
democracy, but how democracy can be made effective, and 
this is where the traditional institutions of India come to our 
aid. For innumerable centuries before the English came to 
India the country was divided into small village republics, of 
which Sir Charles Metcalfe (a member of the Governor's 
Council) wrote in 1830: 

“Dynasty after dynasty tumbles down; revolution succeeds 
to revolution. . . . but the village communities remain the same. 
The union of the village communities, each one forming a separate 
little State in itself, has, I conceive, contributed more than any 


other cause to the preservation of the people of India ... and 
to the enjoyment of a great portion of freedom and independence.” 


(The italics are mine.) 

Two of the finest administrators that Britain has ever sent 
to India have added their praises to the many commendations 
that have been made of these village republics. Sir Thomas 
Munro spoke of the “* strong attachment of the natives to trial 
by Panchayat” (village council), and described the British 
system which supplanted them as ‘‘ not only most expensive 
and vexatious, but totally inefficient ” (Hast India Papers, 
London, 1820). Lord Elphinstone found the same facts 
to be true in an entirely different part of the country. He 
discovered that people in the Mahratta country were ‘“ exempt 
from some of the evils which exist under our more perfect 
Government,” and put it down to the fact that ‘ the (native) 
Government, although it did little to obtain justice for the 
people, left them the means of procuring it for themselves.” 





(Report of October, 1819.) Elphinstone spoke strongly for 
the Panchayats in the same report. Mr. Bernard Houghton, 
a former member of the Indian Civil Service, has stated that 
** in some respects, particularly in its village organizations, its 
civilization (i.e., India’s) is more democratic and better than 
ours.” 

It was one of the feats of British efficiency that where 
previous conquerors had left untouched these centres of village 
liberty and self-government, our “* more perfect government ” 
began their systematic destruction. The historian Dutt, in 
his Economic History of India, deplores ‘‘ the effacement of 
. .. . Village self-government,” as ** one of the saddest results 
of British rule in India,” while Sir Henry Cotton, who is of the 
opinion that “the people of India possess an instinctive 
capacity for local self-government ” gives it as his opinion in 
New India that, *‘ a costly and mechanical centralization has 
taken the place of the former system of local self-government 
and local arbitration.” 

There still remain, however, that “ instinctive capacity for 
local self-government ” and even skeleton organizations upon 
which to build. Nor is it improbable, if I understand the 
Congress leaders rightly, that the village republic will actually 
be the unit in the new state. The greatest essential for 
operative democracy is that representatives should be per- 
sonally known to their electorates, and this is doubly im- 
portant among ignorant or illiterate people. 

The proposals of the Simon Commission have been justly 
criticized by English ‘“ die-hards” because they mean, in 
effect, putting all India at the mercy of a handful of land- 
owners and bourgeois. The present Constitution enfranchises 
about 2} per cent. of the population on a property basis, and 
our “liberal” recommendations contemplate large ‘ con- 
cessions ” in the matter of power. In condemning such an 
irreparable evil the die-hards will have their staunchest 
supporter in the late C. R. Das, a nationalist leader who long 
ago foresaw and denounced such a form of ** Dominion status.” 

The truth is that we have to clear our minds of a confusion 
between democracy and the British Constitution. India 
wants the former, and we offer a modified and diluted form of 
the latter. The Simon Commission was not only—on a true 
reading of the psychological issue—in itself a piece of intoler- 
able arrogance on our part; its results are an affront to Indian 
intelligence and seli-respect. India’s need is for a Constitution 
that will enable her to deal with her economic problems, and 
when all the moral and philosophic arguments for democracy 
are laid aside, it still remains the only way for grappling 
wholeheartedly with administrative waste and poverty and 
the abuses of landlordism. 

Against such a proposal for democratic government, 
illiteracy is always cited as an insuperable obstacle. Those 
who use this argument forget, incidentally, that the deplorable 
illiteracy of India is one of the greatest indictments against 
us. (There is every reason to believe that illiteracy has 
increased under our rule despite our schools and colleges.) 
It is also forgotten that Lord Durham revealed widespread 
illiteracy (and racial and religious conflict !) in Canada, in the 
same report in which he advocated a Dominion status Con- 
stitution. The real point, however, is whether literacy is not 
hopelessly over-rated among us as a test of intelligence. 

I submit that it is, and that a traditional culture exists in 
India, independent of ‘ book-learning,’ which is a better 
foundation for self-government than the Three R.’s. In all 
that pertains to his own affairs I see no reason to regard the 
Indian villager as in the least inferior to his English counter- 
part. If England has been governed efficiently by kings 
who could not even sign their own names, I see no reason to 
fear for the issue of self-government in India. Educated men 


—both British and Indian—still have their function in India 
But in future they will have to be the servants, and not the 
REGINALD A, REYNOLDS. 


masters, of the Indian pgasant. 
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Country Life 


A Farm's CoLiapse. 

A one-time owner of the land sends me some suggestive 
facts on the history of the farm to which I referréd last week. 
Though the land and buildings are good, the inclusive price 
given at a recent sale was £4 10s. an acre. The distance from 
London is seventy miles and a big town is within about 
twelve miles. This farm was bought in 1771 for £22 an acre, 
equivalent to at least £30 at the present value of money. It 
was not at that date well equipped, and a great deal of money 
was spent on buildings. A descendant of the purchasers of 
1771 sold the farm in 1915 for £12 an acre, a price that would 
not pay for the improvements. To-day’s price is little more 
than a third of the debased price of fifteen years ago. My 
correspondent adds: ‘ Before long it will be worth less than 
nothing, and I suppose that is what the Socialists want.” Of 
that view I have nothing to say. The facts are as stated, and 
the prices coincide with a decrease in production that in all 
opinions must be lamentable for the nation. 

* * * * 
ANOTHER PICTURE. 

Yet the land must have its value. Look for a mcment at 
the orchard of the Rectory. The apple trees are so many and 
so full of fruit that you would say they would feed the whole 
hamlet. Look at the cottage gardens, bright with flowers 
and here and there well stocked with vegetables. If some 
fields have tumbled back to worthless grass, scme are rich 
enough to fatten as well as feed. You come upcn a farm here 
and there where the milch cows look capable of an average of 
600 gallons without expensive feeding, and the signs that they 
are earning their keep are abundant. You remember, too, 
the days when the beans grew like forest bushes and farmers 
boasted in a good year of their five quarters of wheat to the 
acre on favoured fields. Seed-clover, worth as much almost 
as an intensive crop, was too valuable to Iet the sportsmen 
invade it. 

* * * * 
£50 AN ACRE 

It happens to me in the midst of such fields and such 
memories to receive a little book called ** How to Make £50 
an Acre,” representing a yearly profit in excess of the capital 
freehold price of much land, though well equipped with its 
homes and houses. What does it say on the subject ? Part 
of it is historical. Mr. Seabrook, an Essex farmer—and Essex 
land is stern—perceives, on the eve of the bad times beginning 
in the late seventies, that his wheat and his stock are growing 
cheaper, that it is odds against a profit being earned ever 
again. The virgin lands and the wide spaces, that may be 
reaped with wide machines and gathered in the mass, the 
grass plains of the Argentine and Australia, with the aid of 
cold storage and rapid ships, will altogether over-handicap 
the old and island farmer among his hedge-rows. Wheat and 
meat travel cheaply and easily ; but there is much that does 
not. There are things that grow best on a Northern island 
among hedgerows. Travelled milk goes foul, and travelled 
soft fruits become pulp. The temperate climate of Britain 
produces incomparable flavour, thins the skin and _ refines 
the quality not of one sort of fruit but of many: apples, 
strawberries, currants and the rest. 

* * * * 
Wouerat versus Fruit. 

So Mr. Seabrook, by whose name some of the best varieties 
of our soft fruits are now named, turns a cat-i’-pan, sells his 
extensive farms and concentrates on a few acres. A little later 
he and his son were able to become—what shall I say ?— 
extensively intensive; and the little farm swelled like the 
Harrow cricket ball. It was twelve acres in 1887. It had 
grown to 700 acres in 1925; and its owner, whose name has 
a scientific as well as a practical cachet, is brave enough to 
write a book called ‘** How to Make £50 an Acre.” He comes 
of a long line of English yeomen. He is a farmer not a theorist. 
His conclusions demand attention. They issue from both 
personal and hereditary experience ; and include acquaintance 
with overseas farming, both of fruit and other crops. 

* * * * 


So far as Mr. Seabrook’s views may be boiled down into 
a paragraph, they are these. English fruit is the best and 


‘*‘ will always make more money by reason of its superior 
flavour, sub-acidity and general edible quality,” to say 
nothing of its freshness. He dares the direct assertion that 
England is the only country in the world “ where any money 
is being made from apple-growing *—the italics are his. Most 
overseas growers exist only by aid of indirect subsidies, 
He thinks that throughout England there should be and 
would be a general shift from wheat-growing and stock-raising 
to fruit, seed and vegetable growing, though of course the 
general farm would not cease to exist and every locality 
must be treated on its merits. His first ‘* condition pre- 
cedent ” to this revolution is expressed as follows: ‘ Just 
so soon as English growers standardize, grade and pack 
properly and put on our markets fruit as reliable as comes 
from abroad—ihen, and then only, will that produce take its 


rightful place.” 
* * * * 


BENEFICENT Iuports. 

The book does not deal at any length with fiscal economics ; 
but emphasizes, with honesty and insight, the value of 
imports to the market for English fruit. The point is rarely 
made but is vital. Because our people can buy good fruit 
all the year round they are eating more and more fruit, 
If—to give an impossible contingency—you stopped the 
import of Australian apples, which succeed the home-grown 
supply, you would limit, not increase, the consumption of 
home-grown apples. The view is not given as mine, but as 
the view of Mr. W. P. Seabrook, fruit farmer, of Essex. At 
the moment our producers of soft fruit are suffering from 
desperately low prices, due, it is said, to the dumping of 
foreign fruit. The problem before economists seems to be 
to prevent such slumps (due largely to market manipulation) 
with the encouragement of imported goods of the right sort 


at the right season. 
* * * 


A New Inpwustry. 

Now, at several agricultural shows of late, the Ministry 
of Agriculture have shown samples of tinned British. fruits, 
the latest goods to be sold under the National Mark. I have 
been at some pains to investigate this more or less new 
industry. First the product (which must be passed by the 
Ministry before canning) is altogether delicious, as good, it 
seemed to my palate, as fresh fruit. The bigger canning 
establishments multiply—there are now, I believe, nearly 
two score—-and the shops stock the fruit and begin to find 
a healthy public demand. We may hope that the domestic 
caterer everywhere will realize his opportunities of buying 
such food under the National Mark at a moderate price. 
I notice, since sampling these products, that Mr. Seabrook 
sees in the new industry permanent and important gain to 
the fruit-grower. He should be assured against the slump and 
waste following a bumper crop. It is a point worth notice 
that only the freshest fruit can be canned, and therefore, 
imported fruit is not available in most sorts of soft fruit. 

% * 1 * 
AN Owt’'s Drerary 

I hear that the little alien owl is still engaged at his nefarious 
work of killing young pheasants, not in order to eat them 
but to use their poor little bodies as a lure for beetles. Further 
information on this strange habit has been accumulated. 
On the general subject of their diet some interesting and 
valuable notes reach me from Lewes. My correspondent, 
Mr. J. C. Kennard, has seen the bird carrying a young rabbit, 
killing a thrush, and snatching its prey from a white owl. In 
his view the thrush is its favourite food. Mr. Kennard 
asks a question that many of us are asking, though he has 
more ocular evidence of the bird’s ravages than most of us. 
** What is to be done with the little owl? Shall it be 
destroyed ? If we are to protect and increase our useful 
small birds, I think it must be ; but I shall not like doing my 
share: one would miss its catlike call and its comic antics 
as it surveys one from a branch overhead.”’ It is unfortunate 
that the worst two aliens we have in England, the grey 
squirrel and the little Spanish owl, have both peculiarly 
engaging ways. They are like many of our country village 
cottages, officially condemned, but undestroyed, and likely 
to be. W. Beacn Tomas. 
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Letters to 


GREAT BRITAIN AND INDIA 
[To the Editor of the Spxcraror.] 

Sir,— We feel that the situation with regard to India calls for 
the most earnest consideration by all those who are concerned 
for a peaceful solution of the present difficulties. We look 
with profound dismay to the possibility that, should the 
forthcoming Round Table Conference fail to propound a 
Constitution which will command the support of the best 
elements of Indian nationalism, we may be involved in 
measures which will mean the cessation of peaceful govern- 
ment. Neither Britain nor India has anything to gain from 
the use of force, and no effort should be spared to secure a 
basis of agreement along peaceful lines. 

We call special attention to the statement issued by the 
Indian party leaders in the Legislature at Simla immediately 
after the Viceroy’s speech of July 9th. After urging Indian 
participation in the Round Table Conference, and the duty 
of all parties to create an atmosphere of peace and concord, 
the statement goes on: , 

“A policy of strong measures and repression on the one hand 
and the pursuit of direct action and open infringements of the 
law on the other, can only serve to increase the tension which 
is already so acute. Neither policy will be an end in itself and 
they can only be regarded as a manifestation of strength which 
may well be directed towards creative and nation-building efforts.” 
The statement then makes a simultaneous appeal to the 
Government to repeal emergency measures and offer an 
amnesty, and to the Congress leaders to terminate the pro- 
gramme of civil disobedience. 

We believe this statement reveals a disposition to welcome 
conciliatory advances from this side and would, therefore 
urge the Government: (1) to emphasise that the representa- 
tives of both countries shall meet at the Round Table Confer- 
ence on a basis of equality and with a view to arriving at 
proposals for the attainment of Dominion status, subject only 
to transitional safeguards ; (2) to spare no effort to secure the 
attendance and co-operation of Indian leaders, both men 
and women, and with this end in view, to grant an amnesty 
to all political prisoners not guilty of violence. 

Finally, we would plead for a great interest among our 
own countrymen in the problem which is facing India and the 
British Empire. . A fuller understanding by the people them- 
selves of the strength of that national consciousness which has 
emerged in India is urgently desirable if we are to reach a 
solution approved by and honourable to all.—We are, Sir, &ce., 

ABERDEEN AND TEMAIR, ALICE ACLAND, ANNA BARLOw, 

Maurick Browne, CHARLES RODEN Buxton, M.P., 
Kate D. CourtTNEY, F. LEwis DONALDSON, ROBERT F. 
Horton, LAURENCE Housman, L. P. JAcks, HEWLETT 
Jounson, J. M. Kenwortnuy, M.P., Harouip J. 
Mor.taNp, Mary Murray, Henry W. NEVINSON, 
KF. W. Norwoop, Marian Parmoor, ALEXANDRINA 
PECKOVER, BERTRAND RUSSELL, FRANCES STEWART, 
Ben TuRNER, Cecin H. Wiison, M.P. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Mr. Vaze’s letter in your issue of July 19th well illus- 
trates the need for interpreting the Simon Report by consider- 
ing its general spirit and tendency and not by fixing upon 
isolated paragraphs. 

Mr. Vaze finds in para. 199 conclusive proof that the Report 
intends that the Crown should never at any time relinquish 
control of the Frontier Army—because only while controlling 
that Army could it discharge its obligations towards the 
rulers of the Indian States. Mr. Vaze’s opinion would not 
be altered by para. 213, which speaks of an ultimate constitu- 
tional stage at which the British Parliament would finally 
resign its mantle of responsibility in favour of the Indian 
legislatures—for the responsibility here referred to is the 
responsibility for internal security, not for protection against 
external aggression. 

But can anyone seriously suppose that when that ultimate 
constitutional stage had been reached in the relations between 
the British Parliament and British India, the relations between 
the Crown and the Princes would not also have become trans- 
formed ? The treaty obligations referred to in para. 199 are 
jalid and binding in the circumstances and in the en- 
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vironment of to-day. Will that environment never aifer ?_ 
After British India has dropped the pilot, is it certain that the 
Indian States will still continue to cling to the guaranteed 
protection which to-day is their undoubted right ? Does not 
the past history of the States show that treaty obligations do 
not survive a complete transformation of the environment in 
which they had their origin? The treaties made with Indian 
States in the first quarter of the nineteenth century fully 
guaranteed the authority of the Ruler and promised him pro- 
tection against all enemies foreign and domestic as well as 
complete non-interference in his internal concerns. 

Lord Hastings at that time was inclined to apply the prin- 
ciples of international law to the relations of his Government 
with Indian States and to disavow the * quixotic obligation ” 
of interference to prevent oppressive misgovernment. As the 
century wore on new conditions arose which gradually nullified 
these treaty provisions, and Paramountcy became substituted 
for complete internal independence. 

May not Paramountcy in its turn become obsolete in pro- 
portion as the units of a greater India became more and more 
firmly welded together in a self-governing Federation ? 

And ean it be doubted that at that ultimate stage the 
Federation would become solely responsible not only for 
internal security but also for its own protection against external 
aggression ?—I am, Sir, &e., F. G. Pratt. 

18, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Smr,—I have been grateful for the criticism of my article 
on the “isolation”? of Europeans in India and have paid 
careful attention to it. In answer to one letter I would state 
that I have consistently advocated the common franchise 
for all races in the Colonies on the basis of the Cecil Rhodes 
formula, ‘* The franchise for every civilised man.” Any 
possible hardship to minorities can be avoided by keeping 
certain seats open for direct nomination, on their behalf, 
by the Governor or Viceroy. This might be done for 
Europeans in India. 

‘To another correspondent from South India I would gladly 
acknowledge that there has been more “ fraternization ~ in 
the South than in the North. But taking India as a whole, 
the grasping at special privileges by the Europeans, which 
has now been endorsed by the Simon Report, is not reassuring. 
At the same time, since I wrote my letter, the reply of the 
{uropeans in India to the Birkenhead and Churchill 
propaganda in this country is distinctly encouraging. Is it 
still too late to ask them to be ready to forego these special 
privileges and to throw in their lot politically with the country 
where they reside—as happens in Australia and Canada and 
South Africa? Is not the Viceroy himself a_ suflicient 
guarantee that their true interests will not suffer? Would 
they not prefer nomination ? 

There is one story about Egypt, which I first heard from 
Bishop Lefroy, of Lahore. He was never tired of telling it 
with a twinkle of Irish humour in his eyes. A young British 
officer was in charge of a labour corps somewhere on the 
Nile, and the terrific heat was getting badly on his nerves ; 
it was also telling on the workmen. There was suddenly 
some sign of insubordination and a big Egyptian workman 
“ame forward in a threatening manner. The young oflicer 
for the moment thought that he had better order the armed 
guard to arrest the man. But some tired look in the work- 
man’s face touched the officer, and he offered him, with a 
smile, a cigarette instead and then a match to light it, while 
he lit his own. In that moment the whole scene was changed. 
The man smiled back in return as he took the cigarette and 
lighted it ; and then the work went on as before, but with a 
different spirit in it. If one could only get back in India to 
that kind of good humour things would at once improve. 
But the humour has to be genuine ; and it must get beyond 
the point of standing on dignity. It has to give the fullest 
dignity possible to the other man. 

There is one passage in the New Testament which puts 
the whole matter with amazing directness. It runs: ‘* There 
arose a strife among them, which of them should be accounted 
the greatest. And He said unto them, The kings of the 
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Gentiles do exercise lordship over them: and they that have 
authority over them are called Benefactors. But it shall 
not be so with you: but he that is greater among you let him 
be as the younger, and he that is chief as he that doth serve. 
For whether is greater, he that sitteth at the meal, or he 
that doth serve? Is not he that sitteth at the meal? But 
I am among you as he that serveth.” 

The whole thing is incredibly simple, and there is surely 
a touch of humour in the picture of those lords of the Gentiles, 
who are called “ Benefactors.” Yet to carry it all-out in 
practice is by no means easy. The Viceroy himself clearly 
understands this way of life that Christ tells us to follow. 
No one, perhaps, holding his office, has done more to break 
through the absurd red tape of Simla. Nevertheless, in 
such times as these, one could still wish even with him, that 
what is official could be thrown aside and what is human 
could have more natural expression. When, for instance, 
Mahatma Gandhi sent his ultimatum about the salt tax, 
offering at the same time to see him personally if any good 
might come of it; might not the strictly correct and proper 
Simla attitude have been put aside for that unique occasion ? 
Was it absolutely necessary to send back a refusal through 
the Private Secretary ? Most Englishmen would probably 
say that nothing else could be done. 

Why not? A great deal in India to-day turns on that 
question.—I am, Sir, &c., C. F. ANDREWS. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—‘‘ I will call them all Maharajahs if only they will pay 
their taxes regularly,” exclaimed the late Sir James Thomson, 
who was Collector of Tanjore when certain landowners in 
the Tanjore District complained that they had not been 
addressed as ‘‘ mirasidars ”’ in the land tax demands served 
on them. 

Similarly, Englishmen to-day will not grudge India the 
honour of Dominion status if Indians will not consider them- 
selves agerieved by not getting Dominion functions immedi- 
ately. The hope of thousands of young men with a Western 
education is that the new Constitution for which they are 
agitating will open up avenues of employment for them in 
various branches of the public service. ‘ All these patriots 
want jobs,” shrewdly observes Mr. Ranga Iyer. When they 
get them the civil disobedience movement will die a natural 
death. Repression will only make them more bitter. We 
cannot, as trustees of the voiceless millions, abandon India 
to its extremist politicians and open the door to chaos. The 
bulk of the population engaged in agriculture have no grievance 
against us, as we do not compete with them or oppress them. 

The trading classes benefit by security and opportunities 
for foreign trade through English merchants. Here, then, 
lies the dilemma. ‘The intelligentsia of India are not likely 
to be satisfied if they get the shadow of self-government 
without the substance. No one has yet come forward with 
a satisfactory solution of this problem. We must solve it 
as we are largely responsible for this state of things, having 
for years encouraged higher education at the expense of 
primary. 

The proposal of the Simon Commission to enlarge the 
franchise will hardly mend matters when one of the difliculties 
of working Dyarchy was the unwieldy and illiterate electorate. 
The best prospect of a contented India appears to lie in a 
scheme of representation by communities for the Legislative 
Assembly, such as that outlined by Sir Reginald Craddock 
in his book, The Dilemma in India. The Executive should 
continue to administer the country through district officers 
with a right of appeal to mixed tribunals of men of all classes, 
chosen like judges for their sympathy and knowledge of the 
needs of the people, and sitting in Durbar at provincial 
centres.—I am, Sir, &c., CyarLes G. SPENCER. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Mr. Vaze in his attempt to reply to my letter, has merely 
reiterated his contention without grasping my point. He 
fails to see that the governments of the Indian States are 
to be represented at the Round Table Conference, not because 
they are concerned in such constitutional rearrangements 
between this country and British India as affect purely 
domestic questions, but because Greater India cannot come 
into being without their assistance. Although their polities 


Same 


display wide variations, the States have this in common; 
each is an operating political entity. The Conference, which 
is a preliminary stage to Parliamentary action, can only be 
concerned with those matters for which Parliamentary action 
is appropriate, namely, with the relation between these entities 
and British India, with particular reference to the manner 
in which each State, with its separate bundle of rights and 
obligations, can fit into the conception of a Greater India, 
The relation between the Government of a State and the 
people of that State, is a separate problem in the case of 
each individual entity. It may in certain circumstances 
be a cause of intervention by the Paramount Power, under 
the Treaty relationship between that State and the Crown, 
in the interests of good administration. But it is not a matter 
with which the Round Table Conference can concern itself; 
for constitutionally it is an issue between the States and the 
Crown, not between the States and British India.—I am, Sir, 
&e., L. F. Rusnprook WILL.LIAMs, 
82 St. James's Court, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1, 





THE OVERSEAS TRADE DEVELOPMENT 


COUNCIL 
[To the Editor of the SeecTator.] 
Srr,—In your admirable editorial on The British Empire, in 
your issue of July 26th, I notice that while you refer to Sir 
Robert Hadfield’s scheme for an Empire Development Board 
you say nothing of the Overseas Trade Development Council 
which, although its members are at present all from these 
islands, is already working on the exact lines that I conceive 
you recommend when you speak of an Imperial Economic 


Secretariat. It is so self-effacing that your omission is not 
surprising. But though it only came into being this spring, 


it has already been responsible for arranging three trade 
missions—one to South America, one to South Africa and the 
third to China and the Far East. Incidentally, the Master 
Cutler is in the mission to South America—probably the first 
time the holder of this office has been out of England in the 
interests of British trade since Master Cutlers were invented. 

The O.T.D.C. consists of a number of prominent business 
men under the chairmanship of Mr. Gillett, the Parliamentary 
Secretary of the Department of Overseas Trade. In addition 
to the regular members of the Council, there is a panel of other 
business men acting in an advisory capacity. The secretarial 
staff is provided by officers of the Department of Overseas 
Trade. Thus, not only is the Council “a voluntary organisa- 
tion detached from politics or the bureaucracy,” as you 
recommend, but in a degree it is able to direct the operations 
of the latter (though anything less ‘* bureaucratic’ than the 
D.O.T. it would be difficult to imagine) into the paths most 
useful to the business community. 

The methods of the O.T.D.C., in so far as they are known to 
one who like myseif has no connexion with this body, consist 
not only in arranging for trade missions to visit ‘‘ key ” points, 
but in analysing the trade figures for the different markets 
of the world, seeing where British trade has lost ground and 
conferring with those concerned with a view to organizing a 
plan of campaign to put British trade back where it ought to 
be—at the top. This would seem to necessitate reorganiza- 
ation of sales methods, of advertising, of commercial inform- 
ation, a fuller study of prospective customers’ needs, and 
checking up on the thousand and one little details which in 
the palmier pre-War days British business men were some- 
times inclined to scoff at. 

At present the O.T.D.C. only operates on behalf of these 
islands. Obviously its scope ought to be extended so that not 
only the advisory panels, but the Council itself include 
representatives of the Dominions and Colonies. Equally 
obviously, however, the initiative for such an extension cannot 
very well come from the Government of this country, but from 
the delegates to the Imperial Economie Conference. If the 
enlarged Council ever comes into being, it would need an 
annual grant like that given to the Empire Marketing Board 
to enable it to stimulate inter-imperial as well as inter-national 
trade in the way most calculated (in your own happy phrase) 
“to bring the unlimited demand of us all into due relation 
with the bounteous products of nature and of industry with 
which (the) Empire: is blessed.’—I am, Sir, &c., 

109 Lonsdale Road, S.W.13. A. G. Lias 
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IRAQ 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin,—The note of optimism in Sir Edward Hilton Young’s 
analysis of the new treaty with Iraq is fully justified. Those 
\.ho were intimately concerned with the negotiation of the 
first treaty and with the establishment of a constitutional 
monarchy in Baghdad will recall, not only their own doubts 
and difficulties, but the bitter opposition which that policy 
encountered at home and in Iraq itself. The British Press 
and public demanded a reduction of British commitments 
jn the East. Direct administration under the Mandate had 
proved too costly and too unpopular. Even the moderate 
and pro-British nationalists repudiated the “ colonizing ” 
character of the Mandate. They complained, not without 
justification, that Sir Stanley Maude’s proclamation on the 
occupation of Baghdad had promised self-determination. 
On the other hand it would have been but a sorry fulfilment 
of our pledges to the Arabs and a fatal blow to British prestige 
in the Middle East to have set up a state which, without 
British support and guidance, must inevitably dissolve 
into chaos or be reabsorbed by Turkey. Moreover. y accepting 
the Mandate Great Britain could not disregard i.cr responsi- 
bility to the League for the stability, order and correct conduct 
of the new State. 

The solution adopted by His Majesty’s Government was 
the conversion of the Mandate into a treaty. In the first 
treaty, accepted in 1924 by an elected assembly thoroughly 
representative of all races, creeds and classes in Iraq, the 
Empire retained sufficient control to make effective its assist- 
ance and support of the Iraq Government and to discharge 
its duties as Mandatory to the League of Nations. But it was 
no longer the control imposed by the strong hand on a subject 
administration. It became, at least in form, a contractual 
obligation accepted by one of the independent parties to an 
alliance in return for military, financial and diplomatic 
assistance and support. It was accepted with gratitude by 
King Feisal, with acquiescence by a representative assembly 
of the Iraq people, and above all, by the League of Nations, 
as an adequate implementation of the Mandatory obligations. 

That was in 1924. The new treaty, which will only come into 
force on the admission of Iraq to membership of the League in 
1932, is a consummation of the same policy. By her entry 
into the League the Mandate for Iraq will lapse and with it 
British responsibilities. At the same time and for similar 
reasons, every condition inconsistent with complete 
sovereignty and independence disappears from the treaty. 
No one at the moment is better qualified than Sir Edward to 
assess the chances of success in the new relations to be estab- 
lished between the two allies and his judgment is favourable. 
So may it be, a signal proof i.ut only (as Sir Edward states) 
of the elasticity of the British Empire but of the capacity of 
successive British Governments, irrespective of party, to 
pursue, when imperial obligations and interests are involved, 
a steady and consistent policy to its appointed aim and end.— 
I am, Sir, &c., NIGEL Davipson. 

Findon, Sussex. 


A POLITICIAN IN A DIFFICULTY 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 
Sir,— Mr. Edgar Barnes-Austin’s letter, written from Prospect 
Road, Tunbridge Wells, suggests that the view from his 
windows is a gloomy one—or that the state of his mind’s eye 
makes it gloomy. 

The prospect he offers us is that national ruin awaits us 
unless our workers take less wages for a longer day, and unless 
we leave the unemployed to starve. Mr. Barnes-Austin may 
deny that he meant this. I do not think he quite knows 
what he means. But it is certain that the cutting off of 
“ social services ” which he advocates would mean starvation 
for millions of us. 

Talk about “ the responsibility of a man to support himself 
and his family ” is what one expects from a i'ree Trader who 
imagines he is still living in the nineteenth century, when 
conditions were entirely different from those which face us 
to-day. Suppose Mr. Barnes-Austin had been a miner, a 
shipwright, an engineer, or a cotton-mill operative, had lost 
his chance to work through no fault of his own, had seen his 
savings go and his home go, had suffered either because his 


industry was mismanaged or because the demand for its 
products had fallen away, would he like to be told he was 
responsible, and that he must look after himself ? 

And if taxation for social services were removed, what 
effect would that have on British industries ? No effect at all. 
The money released would be put into undertakings abroad. 
The experience of the last few months shows that there is any 
amount of money ready to be invested—but not in British 
industries. Nor will it go into them until investors are con- 
vinced that they have been reorganized on a sound basis and 
had all the water squeezed out. 

If anything could make me feel more assured that a change 
in our system is coming, either by the adoption of tariffs or, 
as I hope, by the control of imports in a scientific manner, 
it would be the antiquated and marrowless arguments that 
have been used in this controversy. I have tried to get at 
realities. My opponents have flourished stale fictions at me. 
It is not heavy taxation that is causing our trouble (it does 
not prevent Lord Melchett from earning, as he told us lately, 
£100 a day). We are suffering from slow-wittedness, and 
pusillanimous shrinking from change.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

HAMILTON FYFE. 


[To the Editor of the SeecTatTor.] 

Srr,—May I suggest that it is the voter not the politician who 
is in a difficulty. From the beginning of civilization there 
have always been two schools of thought in opposition to one 
another, the one holding to the principle of authority and 
conceiving a nation as a unit of organized and disciplined 
workers and soldiers working, trading and fighting, in obedience 
to the orders of supermen ;_ the other maintaining the principle 
of individual liberty, asserting that a man may do what he 
likes with his own property, his own labour and his own mind 
provided he does not injure his neighbour. To men who 
conceive the nation as a disciplined unit, controlled and 
directed by authority, State Socialism and Protection, including, 
of course, the State control of industry and commerce are 
essential to the success of their policy. There is no difference 
in principle between the serfage of Russians under Peter the 
Great and the State organization of industry under Stalin. 

But in the nineteenth century we in England were taught 
that a man can manage his own business and his own com- 
merce better than the politicians can manage it for him. 
The principle of individual liberty, of freedom of contract and 
freedom of trade were believed to be the foundation of British 
prosperity and the expression of the British character. The 
War has changed that. For during the War the nation was an 
organized unit and the peace has left Europe and America 
under the infiuence of an exaggerated nationalism. There are 
now in Europe thirty-six customs barriers instead of the 
twenty-six that existed before the War and fourteen new 
monetary systems have arisen to add to the confusion of 
exchange. It is even sought to impose on certain peoples 
languages which are useless for their business life, or their 
commercial transactions. 

It is not surprising that men are feeling the economic 
consequences of the restriction imposed on the profitable 
exchange of surplus products. In the three most conspicuously 
Protectionist nations, Rumania, Spain and Australia, there 
are economic crises, and even in the United States, the richest 
and politically the most stable nation in the world, there are 
disastrous fluctuations in Stock Exchange values due to high 
Protection, and an excessive accumulation of gold. 

Civilization is slowly recovering from a serious illness and 
the patient has frequent relapses. The politicians are not 
solicitous to diagnose the case or to prescribe a remedy which 
has been tested by experience but are seeking to ascertain what 
medicine the patient would like to take. For the doctors are 
prescribing an increase of the diet that caused the disease. 

During the War the trade of Great Britain suffered from the 
blockade. It is now proposed to substitute tariffs which will 
restrict British commerce as effectually as the German sub- 
marines. It is also proposed to favour the foreign manu- 
facturers by supplying them with coal at a cheaper rate than 
that charged to British factories. The justification for this 
economic folly is stated to be patriotism. But the story of 
Cromwell's Navigation Laws, the American smugglers and the 
Boston tea party show that an Empire cannot be held together 
by a policy of restricted or dictated trade. Protection was 
one of the causes of the American Civil War, for the ** Black 
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Tariff’ provoked a threat of secession in the Southern States 
just as Australian protection is provoking threats of secession 
in Tasmania and West Australia. Surely then the evidence is 
convincing. It is impossible to unite an Anglo-Saxon people 
by restraints on liberty.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Studwell Lodge, Droxford, Hants. 


CORMORANTS 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—A cordon of cormorants, or “ scarfs ” as they are called 
here, hemmed in a vast shoal of young coal fish sellags in 
Wick Harbour the other day. The corner into which they 
were driven was seething with fish and the line of black birds 
with twisting necks looked not unlike destroyers. One would 
imagine fear would have put the sellags off the feed, but boys 
fishing from the quay were hauling them up as soon as the bait 
struck the water. 

Searfs are regarded as very destructive and a fish curer shot 
one near the harbour that had just swallowed a flounder. 
The bird drifted ashore in about half an hour and was dis- 
sected. The curer says that the flounder was half devoured 
by a mass of worms, and it was his theory that the worms 
How they indicated to 
their host that stores were exhausted, my friend could not 
say !—I am, Sir, &c., PETER SINCLAIR. 

Wick. 


GRAHAM BOWER. 


THE CHURCH IN ROTORUA 

[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—It is twenty-five years since I last visited England— 
years of momentous change in very many directions—changes 
in Church and State, in social and industrial life. After a 
ministry of forty-four years in the Church in New Zealand 
amongst both Maoris and Europeans, it is a matter of no 
little interest to come in touch again with the historic Church 
in the Old Land, and to see where she stands amidst the welter 
of modern problems and change, and what we in the new 
lands may learn from her. Even after a few weeks it is easy 
to see that she still holds a very important place in the 
national life, and that she is very much alive to the com- 
plexity of the problems of the modern world, and full of zeal 
and activity in her endeavour to meet them. The response 
in times of economic difficulty to the appeals constantly made 
to meet needs both at home and overseas is really wonderful, 
although, as elsewhere no doubt, the burden is mainly borne 
by the few. 

The Church in New Zealand is self-governing and self- 
supporting, and is endeavouring also to take some share in 
the wider missionary work in the world. It therefore has an 
unwritten law which, apart from exceptional circumstances, 
discourages appeals to the Old Country for financial assistance. 
One such exception was made at the last meeting of our 
General Synod, when a resolution was passed giving its 


approval for an appeal being made outside New Zealand to 


assist in providing increased church accommodation for the 
growing number of tourists and visitors from England, 
Australia and other parts of the world to the famous thermal 
district of Rotorua. The facts are these. Rotorua is a small 
town of about 5,000 inhabitants, with practically no wealthy 
people. It is dependent almost entirely upon tourists, who 
at certain seasons, such as Christmas and Easter, come to it 
in large numbers. A proportion of these are Anglicans, and 
not a few of them who are accustomed to attend the services 
of the Church expect naturally to find provision made for their 
spiritual needs, but too often at such times the church (St. 
Luke's), which is large enough for the ordinary resident 
congregation, is inadequate for the increasing number of 
visitors. We would like to build a really worthy church for 
a place which is likely to become, in the not distant future, 
a very much larger town, and which has attractions from the 
point of view of trout-fishing in the numerous beautiful lakes 
in the district, as well as for its striking thermal activities, 
which are now world famous. The economic conditions make 
it impossible at the present time to undertake a scheme on a 
large scale, except perhaps the securing of a more suitable 
site for a future building, but the need now is pressing and 
we must be prepared to enlarge our present building as 
speedily as possible, and as it will be for the benefit not of 
the residents but of visitors, we feel justified in asking for 
assistance from outside, and especially from any in England 


or elsewhere who are interested in New Zealand, or who know 
something of the difficult conditions in Rotorua. The con- 
gregation of St. Luke’s is taxed already pretty heavily to 
supply regular ministrations, not only in the town itself 
but also in a sparsely-populated country district extending 
roughly over one hundred miles. A sum of at least £600 to 
£800 will be required to provide the additional accommoda- 
tion that will be needed, and it would be a great relief to 
my mind and an encouragement to our loyal church people 
if, when I return towards the end of the year, this much- 
needed assistance could be secured. 
Any communications may be addressed to me c/o P. R, 
Hill, Esq., Charlton Kings, Gloucestershire.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. W. CHATTERTON, 
Archdeacon of Tauranga and Vicar of Rotorua, 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
A NEw Sona. 
Sorry I don’t know your song 
** Britannia Rules the Waves.” 
It used to be :— 
“ Britannia! Rule the Waves.” 


—R. H. L., The Leeds Club. 


Lorp ALFRED DovuG.as. 

As I am writing the life of Lord Alfred Douglas I should be 
most obliged for the loan of any letters or personal reminis- 
cences. ‘hey should be sent to me at 13 Argyle Square, 
London, W.C. 1. All documents will be copied and promptly 
returned.—Patrick BrRAyBrookeE, 13 Argyle Square, W.C. 1. 

To Boms or not To Boms? 

I am sure the majority of your readers must have welcomed 
Mr. Lias’s article. On reading the accounts of the bombing 
of frontier villages the thought must have passed through 
many minds: Why are we doing what we so justly con- 
demned the Germans for doing during the War? Is there 
any hope that some strong expression of public opinion may 
be obtained, protesting against such proceedings? No 
amount of economy can justify them. Far better we should 
pay extra taxes, and make operations much more prolonged, 
than that we should economize by such means. In justice, 
too, to our brave airmen they should not have inflicted on 
them the performance of such acts. There is one point which 
differentiates the present proceedings from the like pro- 
ceedings of the Germans. In the latter case professing Christians 
were bombing professing Christians; in the present professing 
Christians are bombing heathens, heathens to whom we profess 
to offer a higher form of religion than their own.—H. S. 
VERSCHOYLE, Dunkineely Manor House. 


HOuiDaAys FOR STEPNEY CHILDREN. 

Official statistics show that in Stepney there are 3,818 cases 
of four or more people living in one room. They also show that 
Stepney is the poorest borough in the whole of London and that 
the percentage of unemployment is very, and unvaryingly, 
high. Such overcrowding, poverty and unemployment com- 
bine, directly and indirectly, to cause much illness. The 
East End Mission, of which I have the honour to be the 
Superintendent, employs the full-time services of five lady 
doctors. They give medical treatment to 2,500 patients (not 
eligible for benefits under the National Health Insurance Act) 
every week. The majority of these patients are children. 
My co-workers and I, who all live in the district, are sadly 
conscious of our inability to remove the root causes of so much 
sickness and unhappiness. We are aiso conscious that we 
“an, and must, do our utmost to mitigate the miseries by 
which we are surrounded. We therefore give a day’s 
holiday in the country or at the seaside to 15,000 slum children 
each summer and send 500 to 600 of the most delicate boys and 
girls to a Holiday Home for a fortnight. 

Those of your readers who may wish to co-operate in this 
** Health and Happiness Crusade,’ can do so by sending their 
much-needed contributions to F. W. Cuupieicu, Stepney 
Central Hali, Commercial Road, London, EK. 1. 

Universiry Women AND INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION. 

The Council of the International Federation of University 
Women is holding its session in Prague. This visit has been 
the occasion of a very generous gift of £1,000 from President 
Masaryk towards the fund raised by the Federation for an 
International Fellowship for Research. This Internationa! 
Fellowship Fund constitutes a very interesting experiment in 
international co-operation. The money is being raised in the 
thirty-three countries represented in the Federation, and 
Fellowships are awarded by an international committee. They 
are open to women graduates of all countries for work in 
any other country than their own. It is hoped that an annual 
award of at least six Fellowships will be possible. President 
Masaryk’s gift sets the fund for the first awards on a sound 
financial basis. 
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Some Books 


As headmaster of Winchester (1901-11) and as Bishop suc- 
cessively of Southwark and Oxford, Dr. H. M. Burge was 
well known and greatly respected, so that there will be many 
readers for the volume of his Discourses and Letters with a 
kindly memoir by Lord Charnwood (Chatto and Windus, 
12s. 6d.). His charge at Southwark and his paper on the 
much vexed problem of religicus instruction are specially 
notable ainong the scattered items here brought together. 
His correspondence with his old friend, the late A. K. Cook 
of Winchester, reveals the late Bishop’s strong sympathy with 
working men and his dislike for arbitrary employers of the old- 
fashioned type. Lord Haldane consulted him in the winter 
of 1923-24 as to the advisability of entering the Labour 
Cabinet. The Bishop “ urged H. strongly to go in and help,” 
and, a month later, reported that Lord Haldane “is very 
glad to have joined the Government.” At the end of 1924 
the Bishop learned from Lord Haldane that Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald “had become quite overwrought and decided 
upon a dissolution finally quite ‘on his own’ and never even 
consulted Mr. Henderson.” 
* * * * 

True lovers of “ Sir Walter ”~—these we mean who know 
him intimately through his poetry, his novels or his son-in- 
law, as friend, magician and here—should not read Mr. Donald 
Carswells Sir Walter: A our-Parit Siudy in Biography 
(Scott, Hogg, Lockhart, Joonna Baiillic) (John Murray, 15s.). 
Ji will give them only pain. But alas! these true lovers are 
now few and there is a large young public who would like 
vaguely to be introduced to Scott without the trouble of study. 
They look upon his poetry as enslaved verse, his stories as 
sentimental history, his monumental biography as a huge 
plaster cast, representing some ideal statue buried in the dead 
hearts of their great grandparents. Such as these should all 
read the book ; they wiil feel that they have met Scott. It 
is true they will see his least ideal side, for they will know him 
as a man of business among men of business and of the world, 
pressed by financial temptations, sometimes yielding to them, 
autocratic, ill-advised, lavish, fond of show, devoted to hos- 
pitality, set upon success, but withal great and irresistibly 
lovable. The picture of Lockhart is by no means idealized. 
As here seen he is a mixture of Andrew Lang and Mr. John 
Knightly. ‘ The Ettrick Shepherd ” is more than a bit of a 
ruffian. 

* * * * 

Mr. Causton and Mr. Young have done a useful service 
in having collected together a bedy of information, which 
is otherwise only obtainable with great difficulty, regarding 
the operation of the censorship in this country. They explain 
briefly the working of the censorship in Fleet Street, in the 
Theatre, in the Cinema, at the Customs House, and its slightly 
inconsistent behaviour with regard to Mr. D. H. Lawrence's 
pictures. For the first time, in Aeeping Jt Dark (Mandrake 
Press, 3s. 6d.) the complicated business of film censorship 
is explained in a comprehensible way. Mr. Causton and 
Mr. Young, and Miss Rebecca West, in her outspoken preface, 
are of the opinion that the censorship on the whole * keeps 
from us the truth about ourselves.” They go so far as to 
say that the net resuit of the censorship ‘* is to keep the world 
safe for pornography.” We cannot agree with them in this, 
but we do feel that if there is to be a censor: hip, it should do its 
work from the point of view of an adult rather than an 


adolescent publie. ‘Keeping It Dark might perhaps have 
been better named “Lightening our Darkness.” The 
illustrations by Mr. Will Dyson, reprinted from the Daily 


Herald, are extremely funny, particularly that of the three 
old gentlemen discussing the suppression of ‘* improper” 
novels, the right-thinking person commenting, ‘*‘ What we 
need, my dear sirs, is legislation to prevent our daughters 
from reading the novels they have written ™! 
oo * * * 


One type of psycho-analysts rejects all explanations which 
are simple: everything must be interpreted in terms of some- 
thing else : no analogy is too fantastic. Indeed, the pre-logical 
symbolism of the savage is direct simplicity when contrasted 
with the analogieal equations which Dr. Géza Roéheim pro- 


pounds for us in Animism, Magic and the Divine King (Kegan 


of the Week 


Paul, 21s.) Despite a liberal peppering of terms like 
** probably,” ‘‘ we suspect,” “this appears to be,” Dr. 
Réheim shows no sign of doubt in his conclusions. The 


Primal Horde of Freud, Urvater Oedipus, all the abracadabra 
of an undigested sexuality are thrown into the anthrepological 
melting-pot. The results are often startling and rarely worth 
while. Are we, for instance, much farther when we are told 
that “‘ animism means our mental past’? ? Mana is inter- 
preted as “ deflected sexual strivings ” (poor, ignorant Melan- 
esians, they know not what they do). But the Primal Horde 
gives Dr. Réheim an opportunity which he puts to the fullest 
use with his customary lucidity : for to him “* the Primal Horde 
appears as a super-organie attempt to imitate the process of 
specialization that led to the gametie cells, and this process 
itself may perhaps have been a centralization of libidinal sub- 
stances. A succession of genitopetal and genitofugal currents 
of the libido is the history and tragedy of humanity.” 
* * * % 

Dame Henrietta Barnett treats as an expert of Malicrs that 
Matter (John Murray, 7s. 6d.) She has given her whole life 
to the improvement of social conditions. She has had excep- 
tional success in her efforts, and what she says has a definite 
veight. Her chapters upon the housing question as we see 
jt here, and as she has seen it in America, are full of interest. 
She is not inclined to make so much as most experts do now 
of the mystery and difliculty of the problem. If men cared 
about it as they cared about the War, for instance, if they 
cared to the extent of making a real money sacrifice, condi- 
tions would not be as bad as they are. To our surprise she 
tells us that she has not seen in London anything so terribly 
distressing as the housing conditions in Washington. She is 
very hard upon municipal authorities, and hard also upen the 
clergy, where this all-important matter is concerned. Now 
and then she is a little severe—even harsh, perhaps— in her 
common sense, but the severity softens and every trace of 
harshness disappears when she speaks of children. All her 
advice with regard to boarding out and poor law institutions 
of every sort is instinct with sympathy and inspired by 
experience. 

* * * * 

Mr. E. W. White has written the first detailed, critien) 
study in English of Stravinsky's music in Stravinsky's Sacrifice 
to Apollo (Hogarth Press, Gs.). His was a formidable task, 
requiring, above all, a balanced judgment. This the author 
certainly has, for, although he is clearly pro-Stravinsky, he 
does not ailow himself the luxury of uncritical adulation. 
He says—and it is true—that it is now possible to under- 
stand and appreise many of the works which at first seemed 
tentative. He places The Rite of Spring and Oedipus Rex as 
the peaks of Stravinsky’s achievement and explains other 
works as being stages in the ascent to the one or the other. 
He thinks that the setting of the Mass which Stravinsky has 
in mind will prove to be a third and even higher peak. In 
any case, not until a third masterpiece has been produced 
shall we be abic finally to judge the nature of Stravinsky's 
sacrifice. 

* * * * 

Holiday-makers in the Lake District will welcome a new 
Little Guide to Eskdale (James Atkinson, Ulverston, 6d.) 
which gives exeellent walking and climbing directions for 
this particularly beautiful district, as well as much essential 
information with regard to “buses, expeditions, and so on. 

* a * * 


(‘‘ More Books of the Week” and ‘General Knowledge Com- 
petition” will be found on page 173.) 


Th titi 

e Competition 

Tut Editor offers a prize cf five guineas for the best story of 
noc more than two hundred words illustrating local beliefs 
and superstitions current in the British Isles. The Editor 
reserves the right to publish any story submitted for the 
Competiti:n. He cannot return contributions or enter into 
uny correspondence on the subject. Entries for this Compe- 
tition must be received at the Spectator before Friday, /.ugust 
8th. 
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Crime and Punishment 


500 Criminal Careers. By Sheldon Glueck and Eleanor T. Glueck. 

xxvii and 364 pp. (Knopf. 21s.) 
TuE present writer was in Toronto last August for the meetings 
of the Fifty-ninth American Prison Congress, a gathering 
attended partly (according to an exasperated prison governor) 
by a “ bunch of self-appointed uplifters ” and partly (according 
to a prison reformer) by the ‘** hardboiled ”’ officials themselves. 
In the mixed grill provided for this varied audience, a paper 
by Dr. Sheldon Glueck, of the Law School of Harvard Univer- 
sity, stood out as by far the most able contribution. And now 
this interesting and readable volume has appeared, giving at 
length an account of the research which he then described in 
outline. 

Those associated with welfare societies and correctional 
institutions are very prone to interpret much too optimis- 
tically the measure of their success. For the purpose of 
testing the extent to which present-day prison methods 
succeed in reforming the law-breaker, Dr. Glueck and his wife 
have conducted with extreme competence an exhaustive 
inquiry into the antecedents and subsequent history of the 
510 men discharged from the Massachusetts Adult Reforma- 
tory during a two-year period. This institution is typical of 
many in the United States, where younger and more hopeful 
prisoners are sent. 

As far as we know, this is the first inquiry of its kind under- 
taken with anything like such detachment and thoroughness. 
Only 27 out of the 510 men concerned were completely un- 
traced ; and several were discovered who had been wanted by 
the police for years! And what were the results of the 
inquiry ? Of the 510 men, “ 80 per cent. were not reformed but 
went right on committing crimes after their discharge.” 

“In this’ (says Dr. Richard C. Cabot in his introduction) 
“there is no reason for surprise. Why should such men change 
all these bad habits and acquire new ones, merely because they 
are confined for a little over a year in an institution whero they 
are forced to do work in which they have little or no interest 
. . . pursued not principally for its educational value but for 
its economic results for which the prisoners care nothing ?” 

This is a much-needed and salutary lesson. As long as we 
continue a penal system which doles out so much punishment 
for so much crime, with little reference either to the nature of 
the individual or the true interests of the community, and 
with no attempt to determine the results of our treatment, so 
long must we expect our methods to fail. 

But Dr. and Mrs. Glueck do not end by recording that 80 
per cent. of their subjects are failures. They have acquired 
much valuable information about the material with which the 
reformatory had to deal, and the most probable causes of the 
failure. Sixty per cent. of the men came originally from 
** broken homes,” and 80 per cent. left their homes before 
the age of eighteen. About half started on their criminal 
sareer between the ages of eleven and fourteen; 53 per 
cent. of the men were native born of foreign parents, as 
compared with only 22 per cent. in the adult male population 
—a clear confirmation of our previous view that maladjust- 
ment is no inconsiderable factor in causing crime. 


Only 15 per cent. of the men or youths had belonged to any 
social club or organization for the constructive use of leisure, 
(What a challenge here to the Boy Scouts Association and 
kindred bodies !) In only 33 per cent. of the cases could the 
men be described as mentally normal, and the rest were 
either dull, borderline, or feeble-minded. 

An unexpected but interesting fact revealed by the inquiry 
is that, compared with the pre-reformatory record, “* there is a 
marked post-parole increase in regard to both those who 
attended church regularly and those who did not attend at 
all, and a corresponding decrease in those who attended 
occasionally.’ It looks as if some men are helped by institu- 
tional religion and others definitely put off by it. 

The Gluecks have many wise things to say in the direction 
of improvement. The opportunities for vocational training 
in the institution should be greatly increased and an element 
of progressive self-government introduced. (It is idle to 
imagine that you can strengthen a man’s ability to resist 
social temptations by shutting him completely away from 
them all.) Much is also said about the need for improved 
** parole ’”? work. The Gluecks realize that much of the delin- 
quency has its genesis in bad social conditions—* the social 
sore of broken homes,” bad housing, parental irresponsibility, 
and biologically unhealthy mating. One most striking factor 
revealed by the inquiry is that :— 

“legislative prescription of penalties and judicial sentencing are 
founded upon considerations almost wholly irrelevant to whether 
or not a criminal will thereunder ultimately be a success. Can 


any proof of the unscientific nature of the contemporary treatment 
of this problem be stronger ?” 


In one chapter in the book it is attempted to compile 
** prognostic tables ” for the guidance of judges, in the light 
of the information collected. Here we are frankly sceptical. 
An attempt thus to predict success with scientific accuracy 
from statistical data ignores the importance of the individuality 
of the offender. Moreover, we doubt whether the factors 
which operate most in character building are nearly so im- 
portant as the human personalities associated with them. Dr. 
Cabot in his introduction truly says that one essential condi- 
tion of the reformation of any of these men seems to be “ that 
someone should come to know and to understand the man in 
so intimate and friendly a way that he comes to a better 
understanding of himself, and to a truer comprehension of 
the world he lives in.” 

But in these days, when journalists are called criminologists 
and expensive volumes of articles about crime and criminals 
reprinted from the Sunday newspapers, and written in sensa- 
tional journalese, are hailed as important contributions to 
penological science, we welcome Dr. and Mrs. Glueck’s book. 
It is a valuable piece of work which does credit not only to 
its authors but to the University from which it comes. And 
hew much longer is England going to withhold encouragement 
from this kind of necessary inquiry and research by having 
no University with a chair in penology ? 

E. Roy CALvert. 


Little Known England 


Little Known England. By Harold Donaldson Eborlein, 
ford. 12s. 6d.) 
UNLIKE other works of technical interest or archaeological 
research, it is doubtful whether, in the case of Mr. Eberlein’s 
book—particularly if it enjoys the popularity it deserves— 
it is rendering any great service to its subject. Is little-known 
England likely to gain anything by being better known? The 
contrary seems far more probable; especially as the more 
sequestered corners of the country, here so pleasantly des- 
cribed—their beauty and variety and rural history —are what 
they still remain because the main stream of tourist traffic has 
so far passed them by; because, up till now, they have 
largely escaped railway development and the consequent 
attention of modernisers and improvers, the blight of dormi- 
tory populations with their up-to-date stores, golf courses and 
cinemas, and such building activities as those which have so 
recently disfigured and defaced Oxford. For it must be sup- 
posed that Mr. Eberlein is addressing less the antiquarian 


(Bats- 


than the motorist. And, despite the almost proverbial 
quality of most English inns, where there are motorists thera 
are also petrol pumps, summer visitors, grown tired of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon and the University towns, or general exploita- 
tion and the forfeiture of that innate naiveté in the inhabitants 
which makes them still faithful to the traditions in which they 
have so long worked and lived. For, indeed, the countryside 
about which Mr. Eberlein writes still bears the print of genera- 
tion after generation of slow, loving, uninspired, traditional 
work. Generations of cottagers have trimmed the hedges, 
felled the trees and planted in their owa way. Sheep-walks 
have stamped the face of the downs, pastures followed the 
streams, and hamlets arisen by the pastures: churches, 
barns, cottages, great houses, and the common utensils in them 
have grown up gently and appropriately in the course of time. 
And when such things come to receive the attention of all but 
the most loving curiosity, it is hardly to be expected that they 
should be left unspoiled and undisturbed. 
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But perhaps such apprehensions are premature ; and it is, 
at any rate, precisely this quality of affectionate interest and 
understanding which Mr. Eberlein has brought to his explora- 
tions of Shropshire and Gloucestershire, Berkshire, Bucks, 
and East Anglia. He has roamed the Cotswold uplands, 
wandered from Shrewsbury to Hereford by the Valley of the 
Wye, from Worcester to Gloucester by the Severn, from the 
Vale of the White Horse to Dorchester and Bedford across the 
Thames, and so on, through the Eastern Counties, to Norwich 
and King’s Lynn. And very little on the way—whether 
topographically or architecturally, whether concerning the 
people or their manner of life—has escaped his keen attention 
and scholarly comment. 

His book, moreover, is admirably presented and produced, 
containing innumerable plates, some sketches and—most 
usefully—five maps. It combines, indeed, the doubly engaging 
qualities of a book to read for pleasure (and instruction), and 
a book to keep for use. Epwin L. LuTYENs. 


“San Fairy Ann” 


The Wipers Times. With a foreword by 
(Eveleigh Nash and Grayson. 8s. 6d.) 
Songs and Slang of the British Soldier. By John Brophy 

and Eric Partridge. (Scholartis Press. 7s. 6d.) 

To all who have been along the Menin Road, who have 
tramped the mud of Neuve Eglise, or waited for zero hour 
on the Somme—the P.B.I, in short—the Wipers Times 
(“with which is incorporated the New Church Times, the 
Kemmel Times, the Somme Times and the Better Times ’’) 
will bring back memories that no more sophisticated narrative 
could evoke. 


‘*Much has been changed, but never the roads. 

Each may be different, yet each the same. 

The same damned pay, the same damned loads, 
And fewer return by the road we came.” 


Lord Plumer. 


But equally for those who were not privileged to bear the 
burden and cold of those days, Colonel Roberts, the Editor, and 
his cheerful colleagues can summon many a well-known figure 
from the mists of fifteen years ago. We recognize, for 
instance, a distinguished contributor to the Speciaior, whose 
brilliant despatches are here rather unkindly parodied, 
although we suspect that “ Mr. 'Teech Bomas” was meant 
to represent the whole race of war correspondents rather 
than a single individual. Then there is ‘* Horatorio Tumley,” 
now writing no more, but those of us who remember his 
articles can recognize the headings, “* Quit this Fooling—A 
Business Trench Wanted,” and the cleverness of the following 
parody of the writer’s style: 


There—I’vo said it, that’s straight from the 
And in years to come motherless 
babes and babyless mothers will echo my cry. Damn their 
procrastinating habits and their futile compromises. Why cannot 
the People be told the whole truth? Why hide it from them ? 
I can hear the cry echoing down the ages, Why ? But I will give 
them a word of advice. Be careful. Be very careful.” 


“Curse them all! 
shoulder. Curse them all! 


Here is some vitriolic advice to ‘*‘ Mr. James So and Such” 
who ‘‘ thinks that our soldiers are drinking too much” ; 


“Leave the Tommy alone, Mr. James So and Such, 
There are vices much nearer home awaiting your touch. 
Take yourself now, for instance, examine and see 
If your own priggish virtue is all it should be, 

Give those of a larger life chance to enjoy 
A charity wider than that you employ.” 


The sentiment is generally better than the verses, no 
doubt, but Mr. Gilbert Frankau turned out some neat and 
witty rhymes : 

“T had a vision yesternight. 
The great advance was finished, 
Right was triumphant over Might, 


But both were much diminished .. .” 


and the House of Commons, in Mr. Frankau’s dream, had 


Sta 


passed ‘‘ marital martial law ” : 


“Each man to have a minimum 
Of five and twenty wives 
With power of adding to that sum .. , 
*Twas at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
The witching hour of noon 
By warrant from Lord K—t—n—r 
I married my platoon.” 


But the remainder of his adventures must be sought in the 
New Church Times. 'To give excerpts from ‘‘ Ruby N. Dares? 


thrilling serial, ‘From Bugler Boy to Brigadier—A Tale of 
the Great War,’ ” or to quote from ‘“ Mr. Bellary Helloc ” on 
*“How to Win the War,” would take up too much space: 
we must find room, however, for two advertisements which 
give, as Lord Plumer says of the whole volume, a vivid 
impression of that spirit of slightly sardonic humour, with 
unending courage, which animated the men who held Ypres, 
and made a page of our history whose glory must grow as it 
is seen in its right perspective : 

“For Excnance. A SALIENT, in good condition. Will exchangs 
for a pair of pigeons, or a canary.—Apply, Lonely Soldier, Hooge.” 

The above appeared in the issue of March 20th, 1916; in 
May of the same year we find the following epitome of trench 
life : 

“Proressor Dopeir’s ACADEMY. 

You surely cannot put up with the old-fashioned sleepy dances ? 
No, then move with the times and join our class. We guarantee 
to teach you all the newest steps in six lessons. These include the 
Duck-Board Dangle, the Machine Gun Slither, the Whizz Bang 
Hop and the Crump Crawl, etc., ete. Courses are continuou? day 
and night. Parties of 100 or more specially catered for.” 

Much of the Wipers Times and subsequent papers was 
brought out actually under gunfire: at one time the 
composing-room was within 700 yards of the enemy. To 
judge by the good results, a few bombs would improve the 
quality of our post-War journals. 

As good, and as reminiscent of the real War, is Songs and 
Slang of the British Soldier, with an able introduction by 
Mr. Brophy which sums up all that we shall ever know of 
the manner in which our men invented their songs and 
parodies. The book is in two parts, with two appendices : 
first the songs, then the slang, and a discussion of it by both 
authors; with “Chants and Sayings” and ‘Songs 
accompanying bugle calls” in conclusion. Of the term 
**San Fairy Ann” the authors write : 


> 


“An extremely popular phrase, approximated into English from 
the French ga ne fait rien. As the intelligence of the soldier 
penetrated year after year the infinite layers of bluff and preten- 
tiousness with which military tradition enwrapped the conduct of 
the war, so his cynicism increased, became habitual... Let the 
Quartermaster make an income from surreptitiously vended food 
and clothing, let the Divisional General order a hopeless raid in 
order to make a C.M.G. for himself, let Johnny Cold Feet wangle 
a cushy job at the base, let anything happen, the only appropriate 
comment was San Fairy Ann.” 

The above, with its too-bitter comment on the Old Army, 
is a typical extract from what is nevertheless a very valuable 
book, and one which all who collect War literature will want 
to buy, and keep. What other army in the world would 
have gone into battle singing heartily to the tune of ‘ The 
Church’s One Foundation ” : 

“We are Fred Karno’s army, 
The ragtime infantry. 
We cannot fight, we cannot shoot, 
What earthly use are we ?” 


Mr. T. S. Eliot 


Ash Wednesday. Six Poems by T. 8. Eliot. (Faber and Faber. 
3s. 6d.) 
Anabasis. 


(Faber and Faber. 


A Poem by St.-J. Perse. Translated by T. S. Eliot. 


10s. 6d.) 

I wave kept Mr. Eliot’s thirteen pages of poetry by me for 
many weeks, and have been unable to form any conclusion 
about them. Does that fact perhaps answer the problem ? 
Is not that which cannot be summed up a force possessing 
the true and living genius of poetry ? There is some new 
quality in this work, about which I find myself indulging 
in circumscription, like a dog barking round a sea-creature 
tossed up by the ocean upon the daylight sands. We do 
not, unless we are healthy Philistines, demand logical sequence 
in poetry. We can labour to discover the significance and 
connecting links of a symbolism that is weighted too heavily 
by intuition for the floats of scholarship to support it. Such 
a poem as the Book of Revelations, with its hidden structure 
of astrology, and the strange lore that culminated in the star 
guiding the Three Kings, present us with something tangible. 
Mr. Eliot, however, gives us a poetry that has none of the 
recognizable features. All that we have before us is some- 
thing that confuses our minds and works up our nerves to a 
frenzy. We are a generation waiting for news; and here 
comes one broken figure staggering across the empty desert. 
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He falls, speechless, at our feet, and in the moment of expiring 
holds up, with a marvellous gesture of despair, a potsherd, 
or a shred of some torn ensign, or a handful of fallen petals ; 
anything, anything bearing some message from the Divine 
City, which serves as a signature of the Elders of that 
stricken place, appended to the unspoken tale of pain and 
destruction and fortitude; a tale that this survivor would 
have told had he not succumbed. 

Mr. Eliot’s poetry consists of these fragments. Its genius 
is therefore in a certain sense historical, because its very 
tenuousness sums up the story of a fallen Troy :— 

“Tn the last desert between the last blue rocks 

The desert in the garden, the garden in the desert 
Of drouth, spitting from the mouth the withered apple seed.” 

Withered fruits and seeds are frequent images in this 
poetry, and one realizes that these are deliberately used to 
create a sense of blind hope amid the misery of disillusion 
and fastidious nausea. For withered seeds are capable of 
springing unexpectedly to life. Mr. Eliot, his parched lips 
moistened by a trickle of religious hope from the rock of his 
despair, is waiting for that sign of life, believing that 

‘“‘ This is the time of tension between dying and birth.” 


There he sits waiting, wrapped in his elliptical moods 
and thoughts, his scanty utterance attended by the eager 
young minds of our post-War generation. His silences direct 
the literary activities of our universities. We have the 
strange spectacle of a quietist who has made the last renuncia- 
tion, attracting the young men who should be so egoistical 
and flamboyant in the fervour of their youth. Mr. Eliot 
will have none of youth’s beauty ; its outflung arms, its cry 
to the stars. His gesture is always downward, a bowing in 
resignation beneath the torment 

** Of love unsatisfied, 
The greater torment 
Of love satisfied.” 
So this disillusioned and tragic figure sits, gentle and calm, 
regarding from the window of his mind 


“ 


. . the hawthorn blossom and a pasture sceno 
the broadbacked figure dressed in blue and green 
Enchanting the maytime with an antique flute.” 
In this mood he can give us a line :— 
* Blown hair is sweet, brown hair over the mouth blown,” 


whose perfect beauty, of cadence, and that inward spiritual 
feeling, is a key to his poetic vision, and places him as an 
artist. And that is what the literary critic tries to find, 
apart from the distraction of religion and morals. 

A word must be said—for lack of opportunity to discuss 
the work fully—of Mr. Eliot’s translation from the French 
of St.-J. Perse. The poem is one much in Mr. Eliot’s own 
mood, and he has carried over the qualities of the author 
in this sable wrapping. It may be extravagant to say that 
this is one of the most beautiful translations ever done from 
French into English verse; but nevertheless I believe it 
to be so. Ricnuarp Cnuurcn. 


India of To-day and Yesterday 


Rusticus Loquitur. By 
University Press. 15s. 

My Story. By Mrs. Parvati Athavalo. 

Women under Primitive Buddhism. 
ledge. 15s.) 


Maleolm Lyall Darling. (Oxford 


(Putnam. 10s. 6d.) 
By I. B. Horner. (Rout- 


As Registrar of Co-operative Societies in the Punjab, Mr. 
Darling has had exceptional opportunities to penetrate 
the mind of the peasant: his sub-title—the Old Light and 
the New in the Punjab Village—shows that he was alive to 
those opportunities, and his text proves the good use he 
made of them. 

There are 280,000,000 peasants in India. Even Mr. Darling 
has only traversed the country and studied the habits of a 
few of these millions, but where the Simon Report necessarily 
describes generalities, Mr. Darling writes of those personalities 
through which alone the reader unacquainted with Indian 
conditions can make for himself some picture of lives and 
minds so far from his. We would ask especially all those 
who think that customs hallowed through the centuries 
can lightly be discarded, to study the conditions in a North 
Indian village through Mr. Darling’s eyes. Even the * Gurgaon 





experiment ’—that great work which Mr. and Mrs, Brayne 
undertook for the rehabilitation of the Punjab countryside— 
has largely lapsed through weight of inertia; and even the 
power of Mr. Gandhi's preaching, popularly supposed to have 
spread to the remotest backwaters of rural India, has not been 
able to induce five men in a thousand in this area to array 
themselves in homespun. 

Yet Co-operation and Better Living Societies are making 
progress, if the spinning-whec!l is not. Better Living Societies, 
particularly, hold in them the promise of a new way of life: 
they exist primarily to secure economy in marriages and other 
ceremonies in whose performance the cultivator was wont 
to waste his substance. Considerable benefits have followed 
the institution of these societies, and little by little the money. 
lender is losing his grip ; yet poverty still exists to an extent 
difficult to conceive in the West. In the Punjab there are 
600,000 beggars, which is four times the number of the public 
servants of the Province :— 

** Several villages (in the Lyallpur Canal Colony) find them such 
a nuisance that they have made it a rule that only one beggar 
should beg at a time, and he must first pay a fee of from one to 
four annas. His title to beg is secured by a flag, which he receives 
from the local Better Living Society. No one else is allowed to 
beg until the flag is returned, nor may anyone give to a beggar 
without a flag. The effect is generally excellent, for the flag is 
generally kept until the village is sucked dry of its charity for the 
day, and other beggars, not knowing how long they may have 
to wait, and unwilling to glean where another has reaped, pass 
on elsewhere.” 

It is easy to wonder, in England, why we cannot bring 
home to the cultivator the need for better seed, better imple- 
ments, more manure, more co-operative credit, less waste and 
litigation, more and better education. But the road of rural 
reconstruction is a slow and arduous one. Especiaily are the 
woimen conservative. When it is suggested that less money 
should be spent on goid and silver ornaments the reply of 
the men is ‘** What you say is right, but if we do it who 
will cook our food ?”’ The hand that bakes the chapatti rules 
the household. 

Yet India is changing, 2nd some of the keenest observers 
are inclined to think that in matters such as birth-control 
the next ten years may see startling departures from old cus- 
tom. In one district, Mr. Darling was told of a midwife who had 
performed 250 contraceptive operations. But this is unusual : 
in the average village, even in the prosperous Canal colonies, 
midwives are generally quite untrained for their lezitimate 
functions, or any other. 

Mr. Darling has accepted Dr. Tagore’s invitation to “ come 
inside India: accept all her good and all her evil: if there 
be deformity, then try to cure it from within, but see it with 
your own eyes, understand it, think over it, turn your face 
towards it, become one with it.’ Although the Punjab 
is very far from being all India, we know of no book with a 
more direct and practical approach to her problems, or one 
with truer sympathy for and understanding of the mind 
of the peasant. 

In My Story, Mrs. Parvati Athavale, a Brahmin, describes 
her childhood in the Kokkan (south of Bombay), her marriage 
at the age of eleven to an official earning £12 a year in the 
Customs Department at Goa, the birth of a son at the age 
of fifteen (who only lived a day), another son at eighteen, 
and a daughter (who also only lived a day) the following 
year. When she was twenty, her husband died, her head 
was shaved according to Hindu custom, and she went to 
live with her parents. Through her brother-in-law, Professor 
Karve, she began to take an interest in a widows’ home 
which the latter had established at Poona: in 1902 the 
home consisted merely of one hut, in which eighteen young 
widows lived. By 1928 this had grown into a large College 
for Women. 

In August, 1918—when Mrs. Athavale was already a 
middle-aged woman-—she set sail for America, in order both 
to learn English and to raise funds for what had now become 
her life-work. The latter haif of the book contains the 
record of her self-sacrificing struggles to attain her ends; 
and four short chapters on social questions in India. 

Much of the value of this small volume lies in what the 
reader can find ** between the lines’: in the courage of this 
elderly Brahmin lady: in her energy in accepting even the 
most menial of tasks: in her singleness of purpose, and her 
contrasting supineness: when a fellow-countryman of hers 
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practically ordered her to leave the United States. But 
the predominating impression is that of courage. While 
India has such women she. need not fear for her future: 
child-marriage, purdah, and the like, will probably be ended 
sooner than we think and withcut our possibly unhelpful 
because misdirected Western intervention. 

Proof—if proof were needed—of the status in which women 
have always been held in India (in spite of evils which cry 
to heaven) is to be found in Mr. I. B. Horner’s Women under 
Primitive Buddhism. The subject has never before been 
treated so comprehensively, and the descriptions of life within 
the Order of Almswomen is. fascinating reading. Being a 
high-caste Hindu, Prince Gotama could not easily shed the 
traditions of his race, which discouraged an active life of 
nunhood, while always insisting on the importance of woman 
as partner of man in religious rites as in daily life ; but when 
enlightenment came, Buddha resolved the conflict in his 
mind and declared that women were as capable as men of 
attaining to sainthood. Mr. Horner’s work is printed and 
bound with the care and attention to detail which distinguishes 
the ‘** Broadway Oriental Library,” and his text is a model 
of good scholarship. 


A Rate Tudor Translator 


The History of the Church of Englande. Compiled by Vener- 
able Bede, Englishman. ‘Translated out of Latin into English 
by Thomas Stapleton Student in Divinitie. (Oxford: Black- 
well. £5 5s.) 

Tue Shakespeare Head Press of Stratford-upon-Avon has 

done nothing finer than its noble reprint, in folio, of Stapleton’s 

Bede. The bold and clear type, the stout paper, the ample 

margins, the rubricated headings, the homely woodcuts that 

have been engraved anew, and the strong and comely half- 
leather binding, are all of the best. It is a perfect book. 

Moreover, the labour of production has been worthily ex- 

pended. Stapleton’s translation of our earliest historian 

is a magnificent piece of early Elizabethan prose. It was, 
too, the first English rendering, for the Anglo-Saxon version 
meade by King Alfred’s order had for ages been a sealed 
book to Englishmen. Furthermore, it had very considerable 
significance from the political and religious points of view, 
which is still worth noting. 

There was nothing accidental in the fact that John Lait 
published at Antwerp in 1565 an English version of. the 


first history of England, up to the year 731, by an English 
theologian. For the translator, a brilliant young Oxford 


man, then thirty years of age, was living at Louvain, an exile 
from his country because of his faith. At Elizabeth's acces- 
sion in 1558 he was a Fellow of New College and Prebendary 
of Chichester. He went abroad to continue his studies in 
peace and then, on a visit home in 1563, was deprived of 
his prebend because he would not renounce the Pope. 
Returning to Louvain, he engaged in controversy, and his 
translation of Bede was designed, as the preliminary address 
to the Queen states, to let her and others see “ as well the 
misse information of a fewe for displacing the auncient and 
right Christen faith, as also the way and meane of a spedy 
redresse that may be had for the same, to the quietnesse of 
the greater part of your Majesties most loyal and lowly 
subjectes consciences.” The exiled Catholics had not, in 
1565, abandoned the hope of reconciling Elizabeth to the 
Papacy, and it was not till five years later than the Papay 
Bull of excommunication was issued against the Queen, 
Thus Stapleton’s Bede was meant as a friendly gesture from 
the English Catholic—one of many able men—who lamented 
the conflict between his patriotism and his religious con- 
victions. We Protestants seldom remember how great a 
loss this conflict entailed at that time on our country. 

It is wrong to look a gift horse in the mouth, or to criticise 
anything in this charming reprint. And yet Mr... Philip 
Hereford, who contributes an appendix on Stapleton, must be 
chided for omitting altogether a very notable fact in his 
vareer. For it was Stapleton who wrote the most important 
life of Sir Thomas More. As Professor Chambers has pointed 
out, Stapleton, who was born in the year of More’s execution, 
collected first-hand information about the great humanist 
from the surviving members of his household. With this 
matcrial Stapleton produced a Latin memoir which passed 


through numerous Continental editions but had never till 
recently, been printed here or translated. Stapleton, who in 
his Three Thomases wrote of Sir Thomas More, the Apostle 
St. Thomas, and St. Thomas Becket, deliberately emphasized 
the importance of More in the Early English Renaissance. 
Those who regard More as the one man who might have 
reconciled the old learning with the new and guided the 
Reformation in the way of peace, must therefore have a special 
interest in Stapleton, who was his biographer and a kindred 
spirit. Now that More and his circle are at last being studied 
seriously, and his English works are promised in a complete 
edition for the first time since Mary’s reign, Stapleton’s 
Bede makes a very welcome appearance. Let us add that, 
apart from all question of religion or politics, it is excellent 
reading for its own sake. The rich Tudor prose with its 
homely expressions—such as “ Redshanks ” for the Picts— 
-aptivates one, no less than the pious legends with which the 
Venerable Bede enlivens the tale of the Saxon conquest and 
the conversion of England. ; 


Ghosts in Piccadilly 


Shades of Albany: a Facetious Fantasy. By I. M. Parsons 
(The Bodley Head. 3s. 6d.) 

ALBANY—* Paradise in Piccadilly,” as its devotees have 
called it—is not merely a building ; it is an institution. Once 
the home of various great men, it has maintained, amid all the 
changes and clamours of modern London, a tradition of 
culture, and until recently it was the impregnable stronghold 
of bachelordom. But even Albany cannot quite escape 
current influences, and signs of its yielding to the spirit of the 
age were manifested when, on the occasion of its one hundred 
and twenty-fifth birthday last year, its trustees agreed to hold 
a garden party in the previously inviolable shade of its Rope 
Walk. 

Of that memorable event—the Times account of it, with a 
full list of the guests, is reprinted as an appendix -—Mr. 
Parsons gives us some actual and delightfully intimate impres- 
sions. But he has also allowed his imagination to play around 
it. He describes, for instance, the consternation among some 
of the famous shades who once inhabited Albany as, in the far 
fields of Heaven, they discuss the revolutionary project of 
which rumour has reached them from their old haunt in 
Piccadilly. Later, on the day of the garden party itself, the 
celebrated ghosts of Albany turn up, reclothed with flesh, and 
we have intriguing glimpses of Gladstone deep in conversation 
with Lord Melchett and Sir Sidney Low, of Macaulay engaged 
in heated debate with Colonel Wingfield, and of Byron, 
** safely ensconced at last in a chair in his old room,” signing 
autographs for young ladies at the rate of thirty a minute. 

If he is a little too hard on Gladstone and a little too lenient 
towards Byron, Mr. Parsons mingles shrewd characterisation of 
people dead and living with much exquisite fooling and with 
great charm of style. His jeu d’esprit will be enjoyed by all 
readers who appreciate delicate satire, and it will, of course, 
appeal very specially to those who share the author's own 
intimacy with Albany, of whose present officials he writes with 
affectionate irreverence. 


Fiction 
Words, Words... 


Look Homeward, Angel. By Thomas Wolfe. (Heinemann, 
10s. 6d.) 

Miss Mole. By E. H. Young. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Lyndesay. By John Connell. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Backwater. By T. S. Stribling. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


Ir would be interesting to compute how many words of the 
average novel are actually read ; how many of those thousands 
of little notes in the varying literary arpeggios actually sound 
on the reader’s mind, as they sound on the author's, with 
their individual distinctness and significance. Probably 
not half are read as the author wrote them. There must be 
thousands of words in a stretch of that kind of prose which is 
either competent or straining to get on in the literary world, 
that achieve little beyond a drowsy hum, the hypnotic vibration 
of superfluity. This is particularly true of Look Homeward; 
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Angel. Mr. Wolfe stands over his sentences like a haggard 
and panting conductor, urging them to greater aid stronger 
feats. He drives them into free verse as the emotional Victorian 
reformers swooned into hexameters :— 

“*O lost, and by the wind grieved, ghost, come back again,” 


he croons over these six hundred pages of his lost youth. 
For “ ghost” read ** Joyce,” and grieve indeed! Or, worse 
still, choking in chaos :— 

“ Roofing the deep tides, swinging in their embrace, rocked 

Eliza’s life Sargassic, as when, at morning a breath of kitchen air 
squirmed through her guarded crack of door, and fanned the 
pendant clusters of old string in floating rhythm.” 
How many of those words ring on the brain? And when 
there are some six hundred pages of this kind of writing in 
varying degree, and the drama is decentralized in a score of 
characters and hundreds of disconnected scenes which are 
given the same strident importance, one either learns the book 
off by heart like the Koran or, in humility, gives it up. It has 
drowned its music in the vibration of its chords. 

Yet it is a serious book, in many passages beautiful and 
inspired; but it has been mistaken, like most imitative 
productions on the grand scale which come out of America, 
for an epic. It attempts to evoke the lives of a family and a 
community in one of the Southern States ; to record a memory 
of the day to day business of struggling to earn a living, 
playing with opportunity, scheming, marrying, dying, and 
day-dreaming in the corridors of a few people’s lives. It is 
impossible to describe such a book; there is no straw of 
definite drama to clutch at. The author has sought to render 
““the savage chaos of life”? and to go beneath its surface. 
Often he succeeds; often he merely piles another layer of 
literary chaos on top of it. But one thought it was the artist's 
business to impose order on chaos. 

The book is, in a way, impressive. It is animated by an 
intense and incandescent poetic fervour. It has imposed an 
atmosphere of monotonous frustrated sensuality upon the 
Southern scene from its hills, its streets, the people lounging 
in its drug stores, its salesmen at their auctions, its negresses 
in the brothels and slums. If Mr. Wolfe’s facts are true and 
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good, this “ life Sargassic’’ is dangerously like sentimental] 
‘‘bombination.” What a pity he has been so long (and lofty) 
winded, and so painfully literary. Here were a dozen or more 
magnificent characters each worthy of a major and controlling 
réle, but they and some excellent scenes must subside into the 
general welter! A waste of talent, material and energy. 

Miss E. H. Young, in a smaller field, is also in some danger of 
swooning amid her own wordiness and charm. Her early 
chapters suggest too studious an acquaintanceship with the 
methods of Mrs. Virginia Woolf. But Miss Mole, the gay and 
penniless spinster on the wrong side of forty, whose wits have 
been sharpened by poverty and whose mind has been mellowed 
by the weathering of scandal and unhappy love, is a delightful 
character, an original and living creation. She is at times 
rather exasperating in her wise, glad determination to make 
the most of the little things of life. But once one has adjusted 
the sight to the author’s spectacles and has agreed to see life in 
little, Miss Mole’s skirmishings, sallies and retreats in the house- 
hold of a pompous non-conformist minister are intensely 
amusing. The insight into character is expert; the irony 
is fine ; the sense of comedy a trifle kittenish but essentially 
intelligent. One feels that if Miss Young identified herself less 
with Mole-ish ingenuity and wisdom she might develop into the 
Mrs. Gaskell of provincial non-conformity. 

There seem to be only two readable kinds of school story : 
that which, like Z’om Brown’s School Days or Stalky and Co., 
is alive with comedy and incident; and that which, like The 
Loom of Youth, which has, or rather had—for custom has so 
staled the manner—a quasi-scandalous attraction. Lyndesay, 
as a presumably true study without sustained comedy or 
scandal, falls between two stools. It narrates with some 
distinction and sensitiveness the happy and healthy life of a 
gifted but not abnormal child at a great Public School—the 
kind of Public School which is sentimentally supposed to 
debauch the gifted! The book contains the due proportions 
of slang, zest and author-ly understanding ; and Mr. Connell 
preserves his sanity and his taste when dealing with youthful 
sexual preoccupations. He handles the most delicate or 
halting relationships perfectly. The one blot on the book is 
the technical device of Lyndesay’s candid friendship with Brian, 
one of the masters. This seems quite unreal and accounts 
for the following words addressed by the twelve year old 
boy to Brian, on the subject of being bored in chapel :— 

“No, it’s right I shouldn’t remember it. I was enough of a 
solemn little prig anyway, without having emotional religious 
experiences in chapel. Damn it, Brian, I'd be like Eric, or Little 
by Little.” 

Has he not fallen into the opposite trap of becoming like 
Mr. Connell ? 

The words of Mr. Stribling’s narrative speed with a pretty 
exactitude over his scene and people. He belongs to the 
school of good marksmen : caustic, dry, sparing but unfailing 
with their ammunition. There is at times something discon- 
certing in the desultoriness of his manner. One wonders what 
is the point of many of these sharply outlined episodes which 
are loosely peppered around the account of life on the Missis- 
sippi, and which culminate in a lucid report of a great flood: 
The central interest lies in the attachment of a bootlegger’s 
son for the daughter of a more respectable but less generous 
and courageous neighbour; and to this is attached some 
mystery about a defaulting cashier. It is all clear, cool 
and toneless. And one feels when the book is well advanced, 
as one feels in the morning after a mysterious and exciting 
night of desultory volleys in a foreign town: disappointed 
that there has been no battle after all. 

Vi 5. 2 
THE SPANISH VIRGIN. By V. S. Pritchett (Benn. 
7s. 6d.)—One long and ten very short stories are awkward 
material out of which to build a book, more especially if the 
long story is in itself almost the length of a novel. It says 
much, therefore, for Mr. Pritchett’s versatility and technique 
that The Spanish Virgin forms such an attractive collection. 
And this is not due solely to the diverse nature of the subjects 
attempted, which range in tone from tragedy to farce, and in 
locale from Corsica to Galway. It is mainly because the 
author has discovered, what some writers seem never to have 
discovered, that the art of the short story consists largely in 
knowing what to leave out. Mr. Pritchett omits again and 
again with enormous effect. One might say, paradoxically, 
that the less he says the better he writes. And this is the more 
remarkable in that Mr. Pritchett’s gifts are linguistic rather 
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than psychological, his method of characterization more 
descriptive than analytical. He approaches his subject from 
the outside, and constructs a scene or a character by a series 
of piquant observations, carefully selected and cleverly pieced 
together. In particular he has a virile command of simile 
and metaphor, which would have delighted the heart even of 
the exacting Aristotle. He will describe faces so that you can 
touch them, darkness so that you can almost hear it falling, 
and the eyes of a rabbit—" like astonished boot buttons ”’— 
jn words that you have always had on the tip of your tongue. 
Only once, I think, does he fail to bring a story off—in * 'The 
Haunted Room,” a very difficult subject which he approaches 
with such cireumspection that he just fails to get the intention 
of the story properly focussed. In every other case the 
success more than justifies the method. 


MR. BUFFUM. By Hugh de Selincourt. (Ward Lock. 
vs. Gd.)—According to Mr. de Sélincourt’s publishers, his 
Mr. Buffum is ‘‘ a character unique in fiction, a dear, lovable 
middle-aged bachelor.” We prefer to describe him as a 
character unique in life, for he shares in the adventures that 
others of his kind only dream about. He is vague, kindly, 
romantic and humble, the perfect hero of a magazine story. 
Where Mr. Buffum is, there too are adventures and either he 
blunders into them or he is given a push by his dashing niece, 
Lucia. When, for instance, Mr. Buffum goes abroad for the 
first time, he somehow finds himself in charge of a sea-sick cinema 
star, keeps her ticket, holds her baggage and becomes entangled 
in a civic reception at Calais. One has to be in light-hearted, 
not to say light-headed mood, to appreciate Mr. Buffum, but 
he has his charm. 


Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 167.) 

We have already drawn attention to the commencement of 
a monumental edition of Documents Diplomatiques Francais, 
1871-1914, to throw light on the origins of the War from the 
French standpoint just as the Grosse Politik series does for 
Germany and the Diplomatic Documents for our own country. 
The French work is divided into three series, beginning with 
1871, 1901 and 1912 respectively. The first volumes of the first 
and last series were published a few months ago. Now we 
have the first volume of the second series covering the year 
1901 (Paris : Costes). It is most skilfully edited and admirably 
produced. <A full subject index at the outset is a guide to 
the documents, which appear in order of date and thus can be 
read consecutively to give an idea of the movement of opinion. 
The South African War was still dragging on and the Continent 
was quiescent. Mr. Chamberlain infuriated the German 
public by a speech referring to the harshness of the German 
troops in France in 1870-1. Italy and France were on good 
terms and made a private arrangement giving Italy priority 
in Tripoli and France in Morocco. Our Foreign Office also 
assented to the Italian claim on Tripoli. The cautious states- 
men at Rome had still to wait ten years before they seized 


the coveted colony. 
* * * 


To be able to publish a thesis (The Growth of Plato’s Ideal 
Theory, by Sir James George Frazer. Macmillans. 7s. 6d.) 
fifty years after it was written, and to be able to say in the 
Preface, ** I am encouraged to believe that it truly represents 
the rise and fall of the Ideal Theory in Plato’s mind,” is 
indeed an achievement. And this book will have to be in all 
libraries not only as completing the works of the distinguished 
author, but also as a profound study in Platonism. The disad- 
vantage of the book is that it is far too technical for any but 
the experts; while for them, as the author notes, much of 
what it contains has in the interval been said by others. Its 
advantage is that it demonstrates, with the meticulous 
scholarship of its period, the line of development from know- 
ledge being regarded as the result of sensations to the full 
theory of the Ideals with its application to the immortality 
of the soul and the existence of God. And then came the 
decline. As the author says in his preface: ‘ It is true that 
in the Phaedrus the Ideas blaze up in all their splendour, but 
it was for the last time ; it was the sunset glory, the rosy flush 
on the clouds that hung about the descending luminary. They 
had come like clouds in the meridian of Plato’s fancy, and 
like clouds they vanished in the evening of his days. In the 
deepening shadows the dreamer awoke, and, behold, it was a 


dream.” 


* * * * 


The International Labour Review, May 1930, is of particular 
interest to English readers, as it contains the second part of a 
careful study of ‘* Industrial Relations in the London Traffic 
Combine,” by Mr. G. A. Johnston and Mr. 'T’. G. Spates, and 
also a most illuminating survey of ‘Performers’ Rights with 
regard to Broadcasting and Mechanical Reproduction,” by Mr. 
Kohler, a member of the Research Division, International 
Labour Office. He outlines a satisfactory basis for an up-to- 
date code of rights for performers. ‘“* The Campaign against 


Unemployment in Italy *’ describes those measures of internal 
migration and development which are entirely creditable to 
the Fascist régime. 

* * * 


In Peace through Industry (League of Nations, 2d.) Captain 
Oliver Bell gives us in very handy form and simple language 
the ABC of the International Labour Organization. This 
booklet is a vade mecum for all those who have sought to focus 
the recent General Conference of the I.L.O. in the picture of a 
world in construction at Geneva. 

* * * * 


“Magic and Mystery, Nonsense and History ” are supposed 
to be the subject of The Pelican and the Kangaroo which is 
described on the cover as “a story for children,” by Eric M. 
Silvanus (Jonathan Cape, 6s.). “* A Puzzle for Grown-up 
People” would have been a better name for the book. It 
is suggested that adult readers may find “ Science, faith and 
politics typified in the three wise men’? whom the hero and 
heroine come across in their adventures. Obviously there is 
a meaning and perhaps even a moral to the story. The 
present writer has searched for it from beginning to end of 
the book with almost breathless interest—but in vain. He 
-annot guess what the story means. Will children who read 
without hope of intellectual spoil follow the story with the 
same pleasure ? Possibly. 

* * * * 


Houdon’s fine statue of Washington should be well known 
now that a replica stands outside the National Gallery. The 
Jefferson papers relating to it in the Library of Congress have 
now been edited for the Institut Francais of Washington by 
Professor Chinard, under the title of Houdon in America 
(Baltimore : Johns Hopkins Press, 3 dollars 50, and H. Mil- 
ford). The State of Virginia in 1784 ordered the statue. 
Jefferson in Paris persuaded Houdon to go to America in 
1785, where he saw Washington and took a cast of his face. 
The statue, delayed by the Revolution, was sent to Richmond, 
Virginia, in 1796. Houdon executed busts of other great 
Americans like Jefferson and Franklin, as well as of Lafayette 
and Conderut, which are also illustrated in this interesting 


book. 
* * x * 


Dr. Cotton, the vicar of Boston, Lincolnshire, with some 
of his Puritan parishioners, was one of the founders of Boston, 
Massachusetts, three centuries ago. Thus there should be 
more than a local appeal in the attractive and scholarly 
volume on Boston, Tattershall and Croyland, by Mr. M. R. 
Lambert and Mr. R. Walker (Oxford : Blackwell, 6s.). The 
authors’ historical account of the town and its noble church 
of St. Botolph, with the majestic tower known as ** Boston 
Stump,” is competently done. They note that the grammar 
school was re-founded not by Edward VI, who has been 
quite wrongly commended for educational zeal, but by his 
maligned sistet Mary. Boston was a thriving port in the 
Middle Ages, as its old houses show, but lost its trade when 
the New World was discovered and has revived only in 
recent times. Two brief closing chapters deal with 'Tatter- 
shall and Croyland, and there are some agreeable illustrations. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Miss G. Pitt, 8-6, Wyndham 
Crescent, N. 19, for the following :— 


Questions on Perfumes 


. What is ambergris ? 
Why is ‘ Chypre” so called ? 
. Who was accompanied by— 
‘** An amber scent of odorous perfume ” ? 
4. When was it said 
‘* A strange invisible perfume hits the sense 
Of the adjacent wharfs....” ? 
. When was Eau de Cologne first made ? 
6. Where do we read of a “ sweet-scented manuscript ” ? 
. Who was advised to “ Study perfumes and their manufacture 
»... seeking to elaborate a real psychology of perfumes ” ? 
8. Who described verbena as a scent to “ hold you three hours 
after” ? 
9. Where does— 
**....a rose-carnation feed 
With summer spice the humming air” ? 
10. Who objected to “ a fine puss-gentleman that’s all perfume 
11. Of whom was it said— 
** You'd think a box of essences 
Was broken in the air” ? 
12. Whose toilette was assisted by “a bottle of lavender water, 
two wax candles, and a paper of mixed pins ”’ ? 
13. When was it said— 
** All Arabia breathes from yonder box ”’ 2 
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Answers will be found on page v. 
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Travel 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help our 

readers in making their plans for travel at home and abroad. 

They are written by correspondenis who have visited the places 

described. We shall be glad to answer questions arising out of 

the Travel articles published in our columns. Inquiries should 

be addressed to the Travel Manager, The Spectator, 99 Gower 
Street, W.C.1.] 


The Tourist’s Dollar , 


[We intend to publish shortly a reply to this article from the 
British side, and a further article on behalf of the hotels. In the 
meantime we think that our correspondent’s views are of great 
interest, though we do not agree with all that he says.—Epb. 
Spectaior.| 


In 1927, Mr. Herbert Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce 
under President Coolidge, caused to be prepared a compilation 
subsequently published under the name of The Balance of 
International Payments of the United States in 1927, and in 
this it is shown that tourist expenditures abroad by Americans 
reached the sum of $770,000,000. Europe received about 
$350,000,000, Canada about $200,000,000, and other countries 
and the transportation companies the remainder. Canada, 
by the way,,is an exceedingly popular travel field for the 
Amerizan, and the tourist industry is now reckoned there as 
the third largest of the country, following immediately after 
agriculture and forestry products, and surpassing mineral 
production. The significant figures for us in Mr. Hoover's 
brochure show that of the European total, $190,000,000 (or 
more than half) was spent in one country—France. The 
United Kingdom was a long way behind with $40,788,000. 
In the year or two since, a notable diversion has, however, 
taken place. France has lost some business, and Germany 
has gained it. Any casual visitor to Berlin or any German 
resort last summer could see the remarkable increase in the 
number of American tourists: Germany was obviously ¢ 
popular route, and trans-Atlantic tourist agencies (who have a 
considerable influence on their clients’ itineraries) were very 
obviously recommending it. It is also highly significant that 
for the past three or four years various German interests 
have been conducting an exceedingly good co-operative adver- 
tising campaign in the United States. 

Itisanaxiom in the tourist industry that Great Britain does not 
get as many overseas tourists as other countries, and far fewer, 
proportionately, than several years ago. Whether that is 
true or not is very diflicult to determine, because most of the 
figures are guesswork ; but you have only to examine a typical 
itinerary prepared by any United States travel agency for 
*- organized tours” to see how little time is usually allotted 
to the British Isles, and that usually at the end of the trip, 
when the helter-skelter American ** doing’? Europe in three 
weeks is tired out and irritated. A substantiation of this is 
in the fact that the really big and really fast liners sailing from 
the other side all use the Channel route instead of Liverpool— 
not because Liverpool cannot handle big ships, but because 
Cherbourg puts you into Paris quicker, or Hamburg into 
Berlin. 

Why should the American tourist avoid Britain, or relegate 
it to secondary interest ? One reason frequently advanced 
is the high cost of passport visas. Another reason very 
frequently given is that London does not provide enough 
“night life’? and has very mediocre ‘* shows.” English 
people forget, too, that many Americans nowadays are not 
British by descent. The millions of Americans descended 
from Continental immigrants can hardly be expected to have a 
sentimental attachment for Britain. When they speak of 
“the Old Country,” they mean, not Britain, but maybe 
Russia, Rumania, or Italy. 

And so we come to what is usually considered the crux 
of the matter—British hotels. The word has gone forth 
that they are both inferior and expensive. More expensive 
than many Continental hotels they could not possibly be ; 
but you must never forget that the American, the Canadian 
and all these overseas people still think of English currency 
in pre-War terms. They are bitterly disillusioned to find 
that a good hat, a good dinner or a good show costs as much, 
or almost as much, in London as in New York. 

But apart from that, there is the question of hotel quality. 
Poor hotels undoubtedly are one of the greatest deterrents 
of tourist trade ; but whether ours are poor or not is, I think, 
u great source of bewilderment to those who operate them. 
The trouble is that the majority of people who are financially 
interested in increasing the American tourist trade have 
never been to America, and do not really understand what 
the American tourist wants. I am far from advocating 
the standardized skycraper American hotel as suited to 
British needs ; but at the same time, as a Canadian, I have 
to submit that I have seen in the British Isles only one 
tourist hotel (it is in Scotland, if that is any clue) that compares 
in quality with the Chateau Frontenac at Quebec, Banff 





Springs Hotel in the Rockies, or a score more I could 
name. 

The chief criticism one could make of British hotels— 
including in this the famous West End ones that cater espe- 
cially for tourists—is the poor quality of their human service, 
‘One can kick, of course, at the lack of bathrooms, inadequate 
lift accommodation, the lack of public sitting space, and 
sometimes the tawdry furnishing of bedrooms; but the 
principal irritant is the slowness with which the bell jis 
responded to, and the difliculty of procuring quite modest 
requirements. There are (said an American friend to me last 
year) too many flunkeys downstairs and not enough chamber- 
maids upstairs. Accustomed as he was in America to having 
a suit pressed in two hours, it irked him in England to wait 
three days because the hotel (big as it was) had no valet service 
inside its pliant. And so on and so on, ranging from his bein 
charged for an extra day because he didn’t “ check out” by 
noon, to the fact-that he couldn’t get butter at meal-times 
unless he asked for it—the net result being that when he gets 
home he says: ‘Oh, don’t go to England—the hotels are 
rotten!” 

Finally, if we are to succeed in the tourist business, we must 
recognize that our own mentality towards the tourist himself 
is one of snobbishness. The mass of British people have 
never yet discovered the enormous economic asset of tourist 
trade, and that even the poorest tourist—the mid-western 
schoolteacher seeing Europe on the hoarded savings of several 
years, for example—brings new money that diffuses itself 
through every avenue of trade, and benefits every section of 
the community. Hotels are the principal beneficiaries ; but 
hotels must buy food and linen, pay wages, occasionally 
have new buildings constructed. That extra picture postcard, 
that extra bottle of ** pop,” that motor-coach trip to Stoke 
Poges, all bring work sooner or later to the Welsh coal-miner 
or the Yarmouth bloater-curer. And propaganda does not, 
of course, end at getting the tourist there and getting his 
dollars ; sending a tourist away satisfied is one of the very 
best forms of local or national advertising. 


CuarLes W. Srokus, 


Finance—Public & Private 
Financial Notes 


BROADENING INVESTMENT INTEREST. 

Tue investment sections of the Stock Exchange have con- 
tinued to show a firm tone, with some signs that investment 
interest is beginning at last to spread from the sweet simplicity 
of 5 per cent. on trustee securities to the second-line markets 
like foreign bonds. Gilt-edged stocks, however, which are 
swayed by monetary infiuences, have been cheered by the 
firmer tendency of the French exchange after having been 
inclined to weaken on the steady gold drain to France. Home 
Rails have been very weak on the bad showing made by the 
interim dividends as the market had been buoying itself with 
the hope that against the big traflic decreases there might 
have been further substantial economies, and the North 
Kastern’s increased expenses came as a shock despite the 
company’s explanation, The heavy fall in London, Midland 
and Scottish to a fresh low record level is particularly ominous 
and has had the effect of weakening the prices of the junior 
trustee stocks of this line. 

The expanding interest of the investor in the foreign bond 
market has been displayed in remarkable fashion as regards the 
Austrian Loan, which, after being left in the hands of the 
underwriters and falling at one time to three discount, has now 
advanced to a premium. Brazilian stocks have also improved 
on the hope that the country may emerge from its financial 
difficulties, and the group was but little affected by news of 
political trouble in one of the States. 

Investors are still fighting rather shy of Australian securities, 
although advices from Australia are more favourable and 
investors interested in this group may study with profit the 
able review given by Mr. Andrew Williamson at the meeting 
of Australian Estates Company on Monday. 

* * * % 
LONDON-SCOTTISH BANKING DEVELOPMENTS. 

After a long period of quiescence in the banking world, so far 
as amalgamations and extensions of territory are concerned, 
quite sensational events have taken place during the last week. 
Virst of all, it was announced that the Royal Bank of Scotland 
was making an offer for the shares of Williams Deacon's Bank 
by means of an exchange of stock, so that Williams Deacon’s 
shareholders will, if they accept the offer—as doubtless they 
will do—become shareholders in the Royal Bank of Scotland. 
And later came the equally surprising and important piece of 
news that the Royal Bank of Scotland had acquired the 
business of the Burlington Gardens Branch of the Bank of 
England, Thus, the Royal Bank of Scotland, after more than 
two hundred years of. existence, is showing notable enterprise 


(Continued on page 176.) 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


Paid-up Capital - - =  £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - . - £9,479,416 
Deposits, &c. (30th June, 1930) - £276,728,600 








HEAD OFFICE: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 








BANKING, both HOME and OVERSEAS. 





Savings Department : 


SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 





TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & CO., Ltd. 











can be provided at age 65, 
or at death if earlier, by an 


£1 000 annual payment of 


£16 10s. from age 25 
24 a ae 
ol —— 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 


than 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Stree*, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


No commission. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2, 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, 

Paid up Capital per oe poe ee £4,500,000 

eserve Fund £4,475,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ase £ 4,500,000 

Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 

description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 





via CANADA to 
the ORIENT 


SS 


This is the better way to 
the Far East. Going West, 
via Canadian Pacific— 
avoiding all the heat and 
i fatigue of the other routes. 
Whether it’s for business 
or pleasure, the Canadian 
Pacific route is by far the 
more interesting, more 
comfortable way — and 
quicker too! Write for 
Trans - Pacific Booklet 











PACIFIC 


Always carry 
Canadian Pacifie 


Prairies Cheques- WOrld’s Greatest Travel System 
sale and convenient. a nent departures for JAPAN, CHINA, Honolulu, 


Man‘la, Korea, Manchuria, Write or call, Canadian 
Pacific, 62-65, Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), S.W.1. 





YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Capital Subscribed and — Vt ere ese 
Reserve Fund 4 ee eco 


Head Office, YOKOHAMA. 
Bombay, Calcutta, 


Yen 100,000,000 
Yen 111,500,000 


Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Canton, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien 
(Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, 
Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, 
Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, 
Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, Seattle, Samarang, 
Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, ‘Tientsin, 
Tokyo, Tsinanfu, Tsingtau, Viadivostock (temporarily closed). 
‘The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. DAISUKE NOHARA, London Manager. 
London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 











ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727, 














Capital (fully paid) . - £2,500,000 

Reserve Fund - . - £2,910,320 

Deposits - . - . £46,235,129 

OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL 

BANKING. 

A complete British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 

Service. 

The Bank is eainal in approved cases, to act as Trustee 
Executor. 

London Offices : City - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


49 Charing Cross, S.W.1. | 
West End 64 New Bond St., W.1. | 

HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 
General Manager: Sir ALEXANDER Kemp Wricnt, K.B.E., D.L. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





AUSTRALIAN ESTATES AND 
MORTGAGE COMPANY, LTD. 


EFFECTS OF DROUGHT AND WOOL PRICES 


MR, ANDREW WILLIAMSON’S SPEECH 


“J 


THE annual general meeting of the Australian Estates and Mortgage 


Co., Ltd., was held on the 28th ult. at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
E.C. 

Mr. Andrew Williamson (Chairman and Managing Director), 
who presided, said that the result of the year’s operations must 
be profoundly disappointing to the shareholders. Two main 
causes had brought about the disappointing result, the drought 
in New South Wales and the continuance of the drought in Queens- 
land, and the disastrous fall in the price of wool. 


The drought had involved the company for the fourth year in 
succession in heavy outlay in protective measures to preserve 
the lives of its sheep and cattle, while the fall in the price of wool 
had cut down income from the*sale of wool by fully 40 per cent., 
and had also adversely affected receipts from the sale of livestock 
and from all branches of the agency business. 


After dealing with the balance sheet, the chairman said that 
the gross profits for the year amounted to only £111,629, against 
£284,442 in 1928. After deducting expenses and income-tax, 
the balance was £12,819, against £188,095. It was therefore 
necessary to draw £100,000 from reserve to provide for the interest 
on debenture stocks and the preference dividend. 


ImportTANCE or Woo. INpUSTRY. 


Their experience during the last four years was an object lesson 
that the leaders of all political parties in Australia should lay to 
heart. Tho financial difficulties of the Commonwealth and the 
various States of Australia were known to them all. Australia 
was a heavily indebted country to overseas holders of her Govern- 
ment securities with a very large annual obligation for payment 
of interest in London. That obligation could only be ultimately 
discharged out of revenue by the excess of Australian exports over 
her imports. By far the most important of those exports was wool, 
in the production of which Australia had a world-wide reputation. 
It had only been built up to its present pre-eminent position by 
companies and individuals operating on a large scale, backed by 
large capital resources in the face of devastating droughts and 
difficulties innumerable. The position achieved could only be 
maintained by the continuance of the industry on a large scale. 
One would have thought that far-seeing legislators would have 
vied with each other in doing everything in their power to strengthen 
such an industry so vital to the national welfare, and that taxation 
and other burdens of the Commonwealth and States laid upon it 
would be as light as possible consistent with the national revenue 
requirements. One finds, on tho contrary, that precisely the 
opposite had been and is the case. It was taxed out of all pro- 
portion to other and infinitely less important industries. 


PASTORAL INDUSTRY'S OUTLOOK. 


Within a few years a large number of pastoral leases would fall in. 
In 1927 the Government of Queensland had appointed a Commission 
to inquire into the whole position which Commission had made a 
number of important recommendations for the strengthening of 
the pastoral industry and the maintenance of its existence on a 
large scale, but there was no indication that the Government 
intended to adopt the Commission’s recommendations, which 
would have secured reduction in costs and security of tenure. In 
Australia, with the law as it stands to-day, the Arbitration Court 
is bound to award to the adult male worker the basic wage, regard- 
less of whether the industry can stand it, and at a time like this 
the evil result was twofold, crippling the industry, and causing 
widespread unemployment. 


Tue OUTLOOK. 


With regard to the outlook, the chairman stated that the world, 
wido depression, and the striking fall that had taken place in all 
commodity prices, prevented an unduly optimistic feeling as to any 
rapid recovery in the price of wool. It was encouraging, however, 
to remember that there had been no artificial restriction imposed 
on the marketing of wool, and there were no undue accumulations 
of stocks, with the result that any general upward movement in 
world commodity prices should be participated in by wool probably 
more quickly than by any other raw material. 


Although the drought continued through the earlicr months 
of this year, general and copious rains had fallen in New South 
Wales, and the forecast for the current year was comparatively 
encouraging. Ho was anxious not to mislead shareholders into 
supposing that the current year could be a satisfactory one, but 
it should show an improvement on the past vear. He had no fear 
of the ultimate futere of wool, but with the difficulties of the financial 
and political situation in Australia, the recovery might take a fairly 
ler.gthened time. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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Financial Notes 

: (Continued from page 174) 

In the expansion of its business in England. For many years 
like several of the other leading Scottish banks, the Royal of 
Scotland had a branch in the City of London for money market 
purposes, but a few years ago it opened a branch in New Bond 
Street and in 1924 it acquired the business of Drummond’s 
Bank. Now, by the transfer of the Burlington Gardens Branch 
of the Bank of England it will further increase its hold on an 
exceptional class of business in the West End of London, while 
the Williams Deacon’s absorption will give it, indirectly, g 
seat in the London Bankers’ Clearing House. Incidentally, 
that merger is a most welcome sign of staunch Scottish confi. 
dence in the future revival of Lancashire’s staple industry, 

* * * * 
Tue AUSTRALIAN PAsrorAL INDUSTRY. 

The speech of Mr. Andrew Williamson, Chairman and 
Managing Director of the Australian Estates and Mortgage 
Company, at the meeting of that company’s § shareholders 
on Monday last, provided not only a most frank and intimate 
exposition of the condition and the outlook for the Australian 
wool industry, but, in addition, a study of Australian financial 
affairs and difficulties as seen by one whose long experience 
in banking and commerce entitles him to speak with the voice 
of authority. Mr. Williamson, in his picture of the experience 
of the wool industry, told his stockholders that the company 
had spent no less than £716,000 in the last four years in 
meeting and mitigating the effects of the serious drought in 
Queensland and New South Wales, and, in addition to this, 
of course, there was the loss of revenue as compared with good 
years. Obviously the Australian pastoral industry could not 
exist—and without it Australia would be bankrupt—but for 
the scale of operations and the sound finance of the big pastoral 
companies whose big resources alone enable them to face the 
terrible strain imposed by the vicissitudes of the Australian 
climate, and to reap the reward when good times return, 
Yet, as Mr. Williamson pointed out, the Australian Govern- 
ments, State and Federal, have done less than nothing to assist 
and strengthen the industry. The eminently sound recom- 
mendations of the Commission on the industry appointed 
in 1927 by the then Labour Government of Queensland 
have been ignored both by that Government and its Nationalist 
successor. In New South Wales somewhat better treatment 
has been meted out as the result of the losses sustained, but 
the whole tendency of Australian legislation has been to 
bolster up industrial development at the expense of the 
great natural pastoral wealth of the country. Australia’s 
wool imports are by far the biggest item in her financial 
balance, yet “minimum wage” legislation. and the whole 
tendency of Australian political leanings have been adverse. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Williamson’s confidence in the future of 
Australia remains undiminished, provided that economic 
facts are squarely faced and former mistakes acknowledged 
and rectified. 

* * * * 
Brewery PROSPERITY. 

Interest in Brewery shares has shown signs of increasing 
latterly, and most shares have recovered substantially from 
the levels to which they fell on the appointment of the Govern- 
ment’s Liquor Commission, for, if we may judge from the 
variety and amount of evidence which is being taken, the 
Commission may justify the views of certain sceptics who, 
on its appointment, considered that it was set up to provide 
an opportunity for shelving the pre-Election promises. Now 
the same people are saying that the Commission’s Report may 
not even be ready during the lifetime of the present Govern- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, brewery earnings seem practically immune from 
the effects of trade depression. Mitchells and Butlers, one 
of the biggest Midland brewing companies, has just published 
its report, showing substantially higher profits, and its fifteen 
per cent. dividend, free of tax, is covered by a margin which 
permits of the addition of £100,000 to General Reserve and 
£25,000 to Contingencies Reserve. These Funds together now 
stand at nearly £2,000,000. In the past the company has 
distributed share bonuses from time to time out of accumu- 
lated reserves, and it has followed a most advanced policy 
with regard to the reconstruction and reform of licensed houses, 
the real value of which is doubtless substantially higher than 
appears in the balance sheet. 

% 1 * * 
Buritpine Society INTEREST. 

There are beginning to be signs that with the fall in the rate 
of interest obtainable on ordinary bank deposits, the handsome 
rates paid by the Building Societies are attracting at least as 
much money asthe societies can employ without departing 
from their high standards of security, and one of the largest— 
the Abbey Road Building Society, whose assets, under the 
able management of Mr. Harold Bellman, have attained toa 
total of nearly £26,000,000—has announced a slight modifica- 
tion of its regulations as regards the issue of shares. For on 
its shares the Society pays the excellent dividend of 4} per 

(Continued on page v.) 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 176.) 
cent., plus a special bonus of § per cent., making 5 per cent. in 
all, free of Income Tax. No change has been made in the rate, 
put the Society will not, until further notice, permit share 
accounts to be raised to a higher figure than £1,000. Members 
whose share accounts already exceed £1,000 will not be 
affected, except that additional investments can only be made 
on deposit, where the rate of interest is the excellent one of 
4 per cent., free of tax, and there is a maximum limit on the 
total of shares and deposits of £4,975. New members may still 
enter on the old terms and take up shares to a maximum total 





of £1,000. A, W. K. 
Answets to Questions on Perfumes 
1. A secretion of the sperm-whale.——2. It was said to have been 
brought by in i in ‘ Samson 








Ag onistes, 1. 720 (Milton). 7 When Checgieten’s barge passed 
Uniony and Cleopatra, ii. 2)———5. In 1709, when Farina settled in 
Paris——6. In Omar ‘ieee (Fitzgerald), Quatrain oy (ist 





edit.): ‘‘ Youth’s sweet-scented manuscript . . re Oscar 
Wilde’s Dorian Gray. 8. E. B. Browning in ‘Aurora Leigh, 8. 

— 9. Tennyson’s In Memoriam, 101.——10. Cowper—Con- 
versation, 283.——ll. The Ladies of St. James’s—Austin Dobson. 


——12. Mrs. Micawber’s—David Copperfield, Ch. 28.——13. At 
Belinda’s toilette. Rape of the Lock—Pope. 








COMPANY MEETING. 





COVENT GARDEN PROPERTIES CO. 


FUTURE OF THE MARKET 





POLICY OF DEVELOPING PROPERTIES 


TuE fifth ordinary general mecting of the Covent Garden Properties 
Co., Ltd., was held on Juty 30th at the Hotel Victoria, London, W.C. 

Mr. Philip E. Hill (the chairman) said that their income from rents, 
tolls and interest on investments amounted to £194,010, an increase 
over the previous year of £15,147. Their profits on sales of property 
amounted to £19,053, as compared with £137,055 in the previous 
year, attributable to the reduced volume of sales occasioned by the 
unusual conditions prevailing, so that they had a total profit of 
£213,063 as compared with £315,918. The main revenue of the 
company was derived from rents and interest on investments, 
and those showed an increase for the year of £15,147, notwith- 
standing that they had had approximately £550,000 in the bank 
during the whole year earning an average of only about 4 per cent. 

Their principal investment was Covent Garden Market and the 
surrounding properties. The business of the market continued to 
show steady expansion. With modern buildings and labour-saving 
devices, its efficiency could be vastly improved. 

In conjunction with the Westminster City Council the directors 
— to ask the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries and the 

finistry of Transport to institute an inquiry into the future admini- 
stration of the market with a view to the formation of a public 
utility company to deal with it. 

One of their most important properties was the Royal Opera 
House. Whether it was ultimately decided to sell it, lease it or 
include it in a scheme of market development, it would undoubtedly 
prove a satisfactory investment. Generally speaking, they were 
satisfied that the Covent Garden Estate was a satisfactory investment 
and one that would continue to appreciate in value. 

Their other principal property was the Bootle Estate, a large 
portion of which had been sold. What remained consisted almost 
entirely of freehold properties, subject to short leases. 

With regard to trading in properties, the past year had been a 
difficult one and their purchases had amounted to only a little 
over £200,000. They had £500,000 awaiting investment, but they 
would continue the policy of waiting until ‘the opportune moment 
arose. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital authorised and issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £4,850,000 
(together, £8,85 0,000) ; eserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000, 

DRAFTS are GRANT ‘D on the Bank’s Branches throughout the ‘Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS 
are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on 
application. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 


LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE EFFECT 
OF AN 


OLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE, 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD. REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1, 
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“Gramophone Notes 


Mr. John Langdon Davies in his last week’s Notes 
(p. 123) wisely recommends fibre needles. All experts 
are agreed that for perfect reproduction and record 
preservation fibres must be used. 


E.M.G. Hand-made Gramo- 
phones have made this subject 
their special study. If you are 
interested, send for a copy of 
“The Book of the Fibre 
Needle”? (44d. post free). 
Written by H. B. Davey, 
designer of the famous E.M.G. 
Gramophone. 


UNIQUE RECORD SERVICE. 
—We supply guaranteed new 
records of any make. Post 
free in U.K. value 10/- and 
over. Our monthly letter gives 
unbiased criticisms of the new 






issues. 
E.M.G. HAND-MADE ta 
GRAMOPHONES, LTD., ium 


11, GRAPE ST., New Oxford St. “"* 








LONDON, W.C. 2, 





LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
AND DENTAL SCHOOL. 


(University of London.) 

THE WINTER SESSION will OPEN on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER Ist. 

The Medical College and Dental School of the London Hospital are fully 
equipped to meet modern requirements. The HOSPITAL contains 839 beds (which 
are in constant occupation), and is the largest General Hospital in England. 

SCILOLARSHIPS and PRIZES to the value of £1,158 are awarded annually, 
including four Open Entrance Scholarships to the value of £350 and two Entrance 
Scholarships open to students of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge to 
the value of £200. 

-- agg ee INT lia iadaaainte are more numerous than at any other hospital 
in the kingd 

RESEARCH "FUNDS of over £113,000 give unrivalled facilities for medical 
researc 

FEES.—MEDIC AL.—Intermediate and Final Courses, entrance fee, £21; annual 
fee, £42. Final Course, entrance fee, £10 10s. ; annual fee, £42. DENTAL —Fall 
Course, £240 in four equal annual instalments, and Hospital Course, £130 in 
two equal annual instalments. 

ATHLETICS, RESIDENCES, &c.—A Clubs’ Union with an athletic ground of 
thirteen acres, Students’ Hostel on hospital grounds, college dining hall, &c. 
(Men Students only are eligible for admission.) 

A prospectus giving full <n? > — be obtained from the Dean, Professor 
WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S., who will be pleased to make arranges 
ments for anyone wishing to see the Medic al College and Dental Schocl. 

Mile End, E. 1, 








1s. 6d. net. | 


CORNHILL | 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 
FROM THE ARCHIVES OF ALBEMARLE STREET—I: IN| THE 


AUGUST. 


‘"FORTI By George Paston 
THREE NORWEGIAN RIVERS By Maurice Headlam, C.B., C.M.G. 
LOVERS: A BURMESE IDYLL By G. E. Mitton 
WEIMAR IN THE ‘SEVENTIES By Sir George Douglas, Bt. 
BOSSES, FOREMEN AND MANAGERS! By W. F. Watson 


THE LIAR AND THE UNICORN: A SHORT STORY 


By Charles Lloyd-Jones 
THE TOURIST IDEA By Edmund Vale 
OUR PASSION PLAY AS IT REALLY IS By O. Watkins 


RED HAIR AND YELLOW CURTAINS: A SHORT STORY 
y Shaugh Courtenay 
THE FATHER OF FATHER MISSISSIPPI—-I By Lewis R. Freeman 


LITERARY ACROSTIC: No 84 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. | 




















? men in tie Sitios 


and sixties | 


It is not generally realised 
that for an annual premium | 
of £46:12:6 a man aged 55 
next birthday can effect a Whole Life 
Assurance of £1,000 with right to Bonuses 
under the Distinctive System of | 


The Scottish Provident Institution 
There is no risk of Capital Depreciation 
in a Life Policy 


Full particulars and rates for other ages will be sent on application— 
London (City) Office - Lombard Street, E.C. 3 
HEAD OFFICE - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


Funds £21,600,000 
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August, 1930, Contents, 
INDIA AND THE SIMON REPORT 
THE VILNA QUESTION TO-DAY 
FRANCO-ITALIAN RELATIONS 
THE BEST WAY TO JAPAN 
AUTOCRACY IN YUGOSLAVIA 
THE JULY DAYS: 1830 

THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF GOD 
WITH DISRAELI IN ITALY 
FIVE YEARS OF 


MUSIC IN 





SEAMEN’S HOURS OF WORK 
THE ECONOMICS OF INSECTS 
; FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Politics as an International Disease ; 
Brighter Spots in Europe 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


By LORD MESTON, K.C.S.I. 

By H. WILSON HARRIS 
By Majer E. W. POLSON NEWMAN 
By Professor ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 


By W. A. J. ARCHBOLD 

By EDWARD GRUBB 

By J. A. LOVAT-FRASER, M.P. 
PROGRESS IN PRISON ADMINISTRATION 


“THE TESTAMENT OF SCACTS. = 
By EVA MARY GREW 

THE ECONOMIC PARADOX IN UZBEKISTAN 
| By Dr. ANNA L. STRONG 
By E. HINTON SMITH 
By WALTER ELLIOT, M.P. 
| By GEORGE GLASGOW 
Gold to France ; 
; Progress of the Naval Treaty. 

LITERARY SUPPLEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Publishing Office : : 19 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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By BALCANICUS 


By G. D. TURNER 
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Some 


























J. & E. BUMPUS Ltd. 


keep the best books in stock, including the 
larger works of learning and scholarship. 
The address is 350 Oxford Street, W. 1, 
and the telephone number Mayfair 1223. 


BOOKSELLERS 








NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST 
The cacao | Empire as an Economic Family foogeladed) 
By SIR BASIL BLACKETT, K.C.B., K.C 


EDDIES IN THE FLOWING TIDE 
By THE RIGHT HON. L. S. AMERY, M.P, 


Rationalisation and the Steel Tndustey 
y 


The Channel Tunnel 


THE INDIAN SCENE: 


) THE SIMON REPORT 
By SIR STANLEY REED, K.B.E., LL.D. 


@) THE REPORT AND AFTER 
By SIR REGINALD CRADDOCK, G.C.1.E., K.C.S.1. 


World Wheat and the British Farmer : 


Women and Priesthood 


THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 
By PROFESSOR S. DE MADARIAGA 


Eugenical Reform—The Plutocracy 


Graphopolis—A Utopia for Literature By A. GUERARD 
(Professor of Literature, Stanford University, California) 


LAND, POPULATION, AND GENERAL SMUTS 
By JULIAN S, HUXLEY 


The Poetry of Thomas Hardy By CARLETON STANLEY 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Intending Subscribers are invited to apply for a free 
Specimen copy, and particulars of a special offer. 


Annual Subscription, 36s. (Prepaid), post free. 








JULES MENKEN 
By C. E. R. SHERRINGTON 


HL!) 








A Reply 
By R. A. BUTLER, M.P, 


By MRS. ROBERTS 


By F. C. 8. SCHILLER, D.Sc., F.B.A. 


(Professor of Greek, McGill University) 
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Authors, Auditors, Artists, Agents, Accountants, Academicians—all have need of 


SECCOTINE, 


(REG, TRADE MARK). 


STIGKS EVERYTHING from a gumless postage-stamp to the mast of a ship. 


It Sticks Everything 


NO HEATING REQUIRED. 


Ready for instant use, never fails, always sticks, 


and makes a clean, neat job which will not give way. 44d. size in enamelled box fits the vest pocket. 


Free Booklet from McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltd., Belfast. 


Sold everywhere, in Pin-Stoppered Tubes, 43d., 6d. and 9d. 








Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as% 











line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts: 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. with remitianca 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of cach week. 
Y ? UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
FINANCIAL PERSONAL LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W.3. (Day and Resi- 
DAILY.—Room, breakfast, hot bath. No | dential.)—k ‘ounded specially "to. train boys of good 


| ARGE FUNDS AVAILABLE.—Sound businesses 
4A financed. Finance arranged to all entitled under 
Wills, Marriage Settlements, Life Interests and Annuities. 


Apply 
THE PAGET GUARANTEE CORPORATION, LTtp., 
18 Savile Kow, W. 1. (Gerrard 6333.) 








HOSPITAL APPEALS 





jRADICATE 


LONDON 


DISEASE 
by subscribing to the 
LOCK HOSPITAL 
(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients an opportunity to become 
young women worthy of our race. 
Please send a Special Donation to 
Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W. 9. 








APPEALS 


AST END MISSION.—15,000 CHILDREN from 
homes of poverty in East End slums will, this 
summer, be given A DAY’S HOLIDAY at the Seaside 
orin the Country. 2s. pays for one child, giving him, or 
her, twelve hours’ happiness. BETWEEN 500 and 600 
of the most DELICATE and SICKLY BOYS and GIRLS 
will be sent to a Holiday Home for a fortnight at a cost 
of 30s. each. ‘Thousands of tired-out mothers and old 
people will also be given a holiday. STEPNEY 1S 
LONDON’S MOST OVERCROWDED AND POOREST 
BOROUGH. Please send generous help. Contribu 
tions, greatly needed, thankfully acknowledged by the 
Rev. F. W. Chudleigh, East End Mission, Stepney 
Central Halli, Commercial Road, London, E, 1, 
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34 Southwick Street, Cambridge Terrace, 


tips. Constant hot water all rooms. —Hemming, 
Hyde Park, W.2 





NAST OFF CLOTHING AND BOOTS SORELY 

J NEEDED.—Can you send parcel for distribution 
among children, women and men dwelling in Kast End 
Slums? Parcel should be addressed: ‘The Rev. f°. W. 
CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 





] ITTIWAKE HOUSE Nursery Home, 19 Park Road, 
Bexhiil-on-Sea. Sunny house near -sca-front, 
Trained nurse.—Princinal. Miss Mcebiderry, 0.1.4. 


{HE OLD MIDDLESEX still stands where it did. 
Wing by wing, ward by ward, the new hospital 
rises. What a tribute to modern methods and to new 
ideas. The bill is enormous—but it is worth while. 
Less than £285,000 is now wanted to complete. 
Donations to the Middlesex Hospital, W. 1, 











LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. 
Careful Modern Training, culminating in First-class 
POSTS on Completion. No Waiting. 
Four EXHIBITIONS Granted Annually to help 
clever girls. VPiease ask for details. 
MODERN LANGUAGES, French, 





German, and 


Spanish, and the SHORTHAND ot each language 
Taught Commercially. ¢ 
MISS MILDRED RANSOM 


BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWARE RO 
Paddington 6302, 


AD, W. 2. 


education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ experi- 
ence with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted tor 
Probationary Term. Syilabus from HEADMASTER. 





YAREERS FOR EDUCATED PUPILS.—Training to 
/ all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages. A few vacancies 
which qualify for first-class ee — 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C 








ARPER ADAMS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

Newport, Shropshire.—Residentia!, private rooms 
modern sanitation ; lari, dairy, pigs, poultry. Course 
‘herough'y practical 


UARANTEED SALARIED 





POSITIONS. 





Kensington College, founded in 1887 and pioncer in 
Secretarial and Business Training, gives every student a 
written guarantee to provide a good salaried post on 
compietion of training. Because of the excellence of its 
training, the demand of Kensington College-trained 
students always exceeds the supply. SIX SCHOLAR- 
SHLPS will be awarded in September. Full details, 
with prospectus, from 

Mr. D. M. MUNFORD, Director, 

KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 

Bishop’s Road, London, W. 2. 

Telephone: Paddington 9046. 

Residential accommodation for girls in the Collegé 

buildings. 








[ IVERPOOL PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
4 ‘The Course covers three years. New students 
can enter in October and January.—Prospectus sent on 
application to Secretary, 
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nvRAINING FOR SOCEAL WORK. 


sT, FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX, 





Resident students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Spec nee intended 
for girls of good edueation wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full parti- 
culars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 





 galalinmaauaict OF BIRMINGHAM, 


J ‘sate ceaea 
FACU LTLES. 

SCIENCE: Subjects. ~ Mather maties, Physies, Chem- 
istry, Zoology, Botany, Geology, 
Engineering (Mechanical, Civil, Elee- 
trical), Metallurgy, Mining, Oil Engineer 
ing and Refining, Brewing and Bio- 
chemistry of Fermentation, Anatomy 
and Physiology. 

ARTS Subjects.—Latin, Greek, English, French 
German, Italian, Spanish, Russian 
Philosophy, History, Geography anu 
Music. 

MEDICINE: All subjects leading to Degrees and 
Diplomas in Medicine and Dentistry. 

COMMERCE: Subjects leading to Degrees in Commerce 

LAW: Subjects leading | to Degrees in Law. 


THE re 1930- 31 COMME NCES ON 
CTOBER 6th, 1930. 

ALL COURSES AND DEGREES ARE OPEN 

TO BOTH MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS. 





In the Medical School courses of instruction arr 
arranged to meet the requirements of other Universities 
and Licensing Bodies, 

In the Faculty of Law complete courses of instruction 
are also provided for the Intermediate and Final and 
Honours Examinations of the Law Society, and for the 
Bar Examinations. 

Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree 
Examinations of other Universities may, after one year’s 
study or research, take a Master’s Degree. 

Separate Syllabuses with full information as to Lecture 
and Laboratory Courses, Fees, Regulations for Degrees, 
Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and Scholarships are pub- 
lished as follows :— 

1. Faculty of Science. 

Faculty of Arts. 
3. Faculty of Medicine. 
. Faculty of Commerce. 

Faculty of Law. 
. Department of Social Study, 
. Department of Education. 
. School of Malting and Brewing. 
. Pamphlet re Careers for University Graduates, 

10. Pamphlet: The Law Student and the University”’ 
and will be sent upon application to the REGISTRAR. 
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pe tony EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. COL- 

LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLE’ 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. Chairman. 

G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. E 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarship- 
Loan Fund, and Grant from the Board of Education 
apply to the SECRETARY. 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 





\LOCUTION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private les- 

‘4 sons on HOW TO SPEAK extempore. (Bar, Pui- 
pit, Platiorm, Banquet.) Also Voice, Bre: — 
Confidence. Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





| OWNSIDE, PURLEY.—Preparatory for Public 
Schools. Scholarships and Exhibitions Winchester 

Lancing, Merchant Taylors. 40 guns. perterm. Vacancic 

for boarders only, Sept.— Apply Headmaster for pros. 





wt EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Fully 
h equipped Public School on a splendid site of 60 
acres, overlooking the City. Very healthy situation. 
Separate Junior School. Preparation for Universities, 
Army, &c. For prospectus write to Rev. Canon W. E. 
Burnside, M.A., Head-Master. 





ig EDWARD'S SCHOOL.—A Scholarship Examina- 

tion will be held in June, 1931. Scholarships are 
two each of £100, £70, and £50, and several exhibitions 
of £30. The Major Scholarship of £100 may not be 
awarded if candidates do not show sufficient merit. 
Candidates must be under 14 on May Ist. There are 
also Bursaries of £30 for sons of clergy.—Further informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Bursar, St. Edward's 
School, Oxtord. 





\ J OLVERLEY SCHOOL (nr. KIDDERMINSTER) 

—A new boarding house for forty boys is being 
opened in September, 1931. Vacancies may be bookea 
now for this house: there are none in the other house 
Fees, £70 per annum. Apply Headmaster. 





2( «ns. term, Few Vac. Good Home—Prep, Schoc 
(Thanet).—Headmaster, BM/MCP, London, W.¢ 








YUSSEX Highlands——Home Sehool for a_ limited 
h number of little girls and boys. Especially adapted 
for children whose parents are abroad.— Prospectus and 
particulars.—Mrs. Hollins, Highfields, Crowborough, Sx 





TAKE YOUR 
HOLIDAY 


ONA 


BLUE 
STAR 


CRUISE 


BY THE WORLD 
FAMOUS LINER 


ARANDORA 
STAR’ 


New Scenes, Perfect 
Cuisine, Charming 
Society. 
NORWAY 
Aug. 23 
MEDITERRANEAN 


Sept. Oct., Nov., Dec. 


WEST INDIES 
Jan. 1931 


Early application secures choice 
‘ of accommodation at lowest 


rates. Apply to 


BLUE STARLINE 


3, Lower Regent Street, S.W.I 
(Gerrard 5671). Liverpool: 10, Water 
Street; ond viceanisial Agents. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





{IRLS’ Residential School, The Grove, Watford. 
Herts. Magnificent situation in 200-acre park. 
Small classes, Domestic Science Branch, entire charge, 
with holidays away from school. London 17 miles. Ref. : 
To parents in India and the Colonies who will testify to 
individual care and interest. 





EADINGTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, OXFORD.— 
Boarding and Day School. Girls prepared for 
University & other examinations. Self-contained Junior 
School and Boarding House for girls under 12 & boys 
under 9.—Prosp. on application to HEAD-MISTRESS. 





IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Residentia 
Schoo! for Girls. Tele. “ Watford 616.’ 





PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, 

LONDON, W.5 (founded 1820).— Boarding School 

for Girls 11-19. Standing in own grounds of nine acres 
in healthiest part of Middlesex. 








‘I’. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 
Ss SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (5-18) (English Church). 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
vathing, good food. Fees : Boarders from £75. Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 





\T. HELEN’S, COCKERMOUTH.—Recognized by 
the Board of Education. Principal: MIss WHEELER. 





QT. NICHOLAS Preparatory School for Girls up to 14. 
h Stanmore (recognised by Board of Education), 
removed on July 29th to Boxmoor, Herts, 





rF\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Boarding School on modern public school lines. 
Recognized by the Board of Lducation and the 
Universities:of Oxford and Cambridge, Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields, Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss Lucretia Cameron, ut Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 





— E LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic agd music examinations; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, te nnis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record . Individual care. 
Scholarships avallable—Apply, the PRINCIPALS, 





‘T*O PARENTS, who wish good teaching, care, health 

and happiness for their children. Small but 
highly efficient Prep. School has two vacancies Sept. 
Fees 100 gs. Highest references—Box 1631, the 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 





jENTWORTH. 
PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR Ts 
CHAIRMAN: Rev. J. D. JONES, C.H., M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. Davig, B.A. pen 
The School stands in its own "grounds of 10 acres, 
facing Bournemouth Bay. Entrance and leaving 
Scholarships. 
Prospectus from the Principal, Wentworth College 
Road, Bournemouth. 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


S WITZERLAND.—LAUSANNE, LUTRY. 
k CHATEAU BIENVENUE. First-class finishing 
school for girls. Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science. 
Summer holidays and winter sports in the Alps. Escort 
from and to London.—Principal: Melle Ruier. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
L CONTINENT, and TUTOR’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., is 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
«& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1837. 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS, 








{\CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
WO advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &e.) to Messrs. Truman « 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W. 1. Telephone : Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of ‘* SCHOOLS,” the most pe nag om to 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. < 





\CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
‘edge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district aap rg 
and rough idea of fees should given 
J.&.J. PATON, wee" Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E. C. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





I: {OR efficient, ac — are oe fg: typewriting, why not 
send your MSS., &c., Miss Grouse, 35 Church 
Street, Shattesbery Avenue, Wy. 1. Gerrard 1542. 





EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
hours profitable; booklet free. REGENT LN- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 





ITERARY Typewriting caretuily&promptlyexecuted. 
4MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea, 





M* TYPED, 1s. per 1,000 words, including carbon 
copy. Accuracy guaranteed.—MONA STUART, 
14 Frewin Road, London, 5.W. 1 





JONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent’ Good stories, 
» &e., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, $.W. 1. 





£5 | 4 5( A YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 

L.C.A. pupil earns—others £9 per week, £31 
per _— Why not learn this fascinating hobby by post? 
Specimen Lesson and “ Guide 8 ”’ free from London Col- 
lege of Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle Street, W. 1—the 
school with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 





rTVYPEWRITING.—MSS. 10d. per 1,000. Week-end 
work undertaken.— Miss Serge ant, 6 Talbot House, 
St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 2 Temple Bar 2269. 





PUBLICATIONS 








pee YOUR NAME and address on post card for 
current issue of East End Star. Invaluable for 
Sunday School teachers and Christian workers. Fully 
illustrated. Fascinating stories of East End life. 
Printed and published by the Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, 
East End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, Commercial 
Road, London, EK. 1. 








TRANSLATIONS 








ITERARY Translations, German into English, by 
4 competent translator.—Box 1632, the Spectator. 








TOURS, &c. 


kK { LEVENTH WORLD TOUR, Nov. 7th.— Java, Bang- 
kok, Angkor, Japan, Pekin, U.S.A. — Also Nov, 

7th.— INDIA, BURMA, C€ EYLON.—N. 5. Bishop, 

F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 












ELLENIC TRAVELLERS’ CLUB.-Autumn Cruise, 
September 2nd to 22nd, visiting OLYMPIA, 
GINA, ATHENS, CONSTANTIN PLE, COs, 
RHODES, SYRACUSE and PALERMO. —Secretary, 
3p Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 
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Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements.—Coss. 





SURPLUS APPAREL 


UCTION YOUR SURPLUS APPAREL.—Ward- 
robe Dealers and Private People attend our Sales 
and compete for Ladies’, Gent.’s and Children’s Clothing, 
Furs, Naval and Military Uniforms, Boots, Shoes, Linen 
and Household Effects, Jewellery, Plate, &c., hence top 
prices realized. Sales daily. Prompt settlements. 
SEND TRIAL PARCEL.—Dept. 8.P., JOHNSON, 
DYMOND & SON, LTD., Auction Rooms _ 1793), 
24-26 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 








ADY, very modest dress allowance and many claims, 
4 desires corres. with view to purchasing wardrobe 
privately ; ht. 5’ 2’, bust 42’, hips 45”.—Box 1628. 


RS. BARLOW pays utmost value for Cast-off 
Garments.—“ Castleway,’’ Hanworth, Middlesex. 











APARTMENTS 


PRIVATE NURSING HOME 





ADY or Child requiring special care can be received in 

4 private house of experienced State registered gen- 

eral and mental-trained nurse. Bedridden no objection. 

a : Somerset.—Miss Sewart, Lower Failand, nr. 
ristol. 











FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


I ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 2d. 
perlb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 lb., 1s. 34d. per Ib. 

Smoked or pale dried. All rail paid. Full price list 

post free.—K. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 








ie Roasting C hickens and Ducklings, 6s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 
largest 8s. 6d.; trussed; all post paid. Reliable. 
—Norah Donoghue, "The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 





5/6 DAILY.—Room, breakfast, hot bath. No 
tips. Constant hot water all rooms.—Hemming, 
34 Lconett Street, Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park, W.2 








SWISS RESORTS 


ERMATT (5,315 ft... THE HOTELS SEILER. 
‘4 Comfortable and homely Hotels with 1,000 beds. 
Patronised by British visitors. 





N REENGAGES. he ae for preserving, 

&c., 12 Ibs. 24 Ibs. 11s. 6d., 40 Ibs. 17s. 6d. ; 

carriage paid in Enel und and W falea. —F RANK ROSCOE, 
Steeple Morden, Royston, Herts. 





JLUMS.— Finest Pershore Egg, 12 Ibs. 3s. 9d.; 24 Ibs. 

7s. 3d. ; 48 lbs. 14s.; car. paid. Empties free, 

C.W.O. Send for list—J. E. Stanton, Swan Terrace, 
Evesham, 











HAvz you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices 
99 Gower St: treet, London, W.C.1, with remittance, 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts : —24% for 6 
insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52, 





OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM” 

4 Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur. Tobacco 
matured by nature only; 6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
facturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J. J. FREEMAN 
& CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 





I OYAL ARTILLERY re BUREAU, 

Artillery House, Earl’s Court, 8.W. Ex-gunners 
carefully chosen for your needs. Smart U Thiforme ~d Men 
at shortest notice. Please phone Frobisher 1234. 





| EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &c., 

also all kinds of Shetiand Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters, plain or in the 
famous ** Fair Isle’’ Patterns, from the real, soft, light, 
elastic native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN 
SHOP PRICES. Special discount during slack summer 
months.—Write for Illustrated Booklet to $5277, WM. 
D. JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 








BOARD RESIDENCE (FOREIGN) 


USTRIAN TYROL.—Mountains, pines, Sun, peace, 
flowers.—Miss Andrew, Pension Waldrast, Mieders. 








ESTATE WANTED 

] ESIDE NTIAL AND AG RICU LTU RAL I STAT E.— 

» WANTED to PURCHASE, which shows a fair 
return on the present rents, the purchaser's wish being to 
retain the tenants. The property must be within 3} 
hours of London and compact, and should not exceed 
10,000 acres. Particulars to be sent to Messrs, Knight, 
Frank & Rutley, 20 Hanover Square, London, W.1 








MISCELLANEOUS 


ind 6 DAILY.—Room, breakfast, hot bath. No 
y tips. Constant hot water all rooms.—Hemming, 
34 Southwick Street, Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park, W.2, 








NOR SALE.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, newly cut 
various sizes ;. 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. List free.- 
Rev. W. D. THOMPSON, Grafton Vicarage, York. 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s, Specimens sent 





free—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W.1. 


amg Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free.James St. weed Depot,246 Stornoway,Scotland. 





EAL Shetland hand-knit woollen goods. Jumpers, 

scarves, berets, &c., &c. From stock or knitted to 

own measurements.—Send for illustrated catalogue to 
Miss M. J. Smith, Midyell, Lerwick. 





YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
iN coloured Pottery; beautiful ind fet big protits 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “5,” Lindfield, Sussex. 








ae for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
& Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclestield, 

















| BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 











YHE ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH.— 
First-class residential. Fully ~ licensed. A-A:, 


R.A.C. Large Garage. Historical associations (1759). 





Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. 


A* BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 





OURNEMOUTH PAVILION HOTEL. 
Every modern comfort. _ Private lock-up garage. 
Close Pier, shops, golflinks. Tel.: 1154. 





Best situa- 
Radiators, 
Ballroom 


| UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. 
tion. Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, 

h. & c. water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths 

Orchestra, Telephone: 4 and 474. 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms. Suites, 26 new 
rooms (h. and c. water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A., 
R.A.C. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Rheumatism. | 





{ ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
“4¥F acing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. ’Phone 311. 





QXE TER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & c. 
water & radiators in bedms. Lift.Nt. porter.’Phone 4071. 





VY LASTONBURY.—Chalice Well Guest House. Ideal 
J Holiday centre. Good table. Comprehens: .e library. 
Well of Holy Grail. Summer School of Dramatic Art. 
Craft Classes. Expeditions. Terms mod.—Apply Warden. 





Accom- 





ARROGATE.—THE CAIRN, first class. 
modation 300. Write for Illustrated Tariff, 


To AUSTRALIA 


and 


NEW ZEALAND 
NORTH AMERICA 


The quickest and most interesting route. 
Visiting: 
NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 
GRAND CANYON 
LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO and 
HONOLULU and the HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, 


PICKFORDS 


TRAVEL SERVICE 
53-54: HAYMARKET 
s:-Ww:t 
Regent 802/ 


Agents for: The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, The 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railway, and The 
Matson Navigation Company. 








N ATLOCK—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
pi Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure. 270 
Bedrooms ; those with h. & c. from 15s. per day, inclu- 





sive, others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 


| RIDGE OF ALLAN, Stirl’gshire.—-ALLAN WATER 
JHOTEL. Mod. elec. treat. appliances. Grms., Brallan. 





ee Y TRUST INNS tor excellent country 

quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— 
Apply for list, stating requirements, to SECRETARY, 53 
High Street, Guildford. 





FFVORQUAY.—GRAND HOTEL. On Sea Front. First- 
class. 200 rooms fitted with h. & c. water, Suites & 

rooms with baths. Garage. Philip Brown’s ** Revellers ” 

Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for the season. 





TEXORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL. 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 
A.A. and R.A.C, Tel.: Hydrotel. 


Daddy Hole Plain 
2U0 feet above sca, 
’Phone: 2207. 





TFNORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hote! 

which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 

reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tarili apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR, Telephone 3655. 





TINOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart. 
1st class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting. 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar.’Phone:l'otnes 14, 





I EFORMED INNS. 

Ask for aan List (2d. post frec) of 170 INNS and 
OTELS managed by the 

PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


LTp 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. Guonan’s Howse, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W.1. 





HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St. 

George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and Breakfast 

5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. 
2 guineas weekly. 


With dinner, 6s. 6d., or 











Regd. 


Destroys MOTH, 





“DYMUTH” 
SILVERFISH °° * aphotttery, ‘boots, ete 


From Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


Trade Mark 


pests that prey on _ clothes, 
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